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L’ANNEE LITTERAIRE MIL NEUF 
CENT TRENTE-TROIS 


(On trouvera des indications beaucoup plus détaillées sur l’anné littéraire 1933 dans 
l'article “‘ French Literature,’ New-International Year Book(Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany), dont celui-ci n’est qu’un résumé. En particulier le nombre des ouvrages indi- 
qués a été ici trés réduit pour éviter une simple nomenclature.) 


ANDIS que la soi-disante crise du livre continue 4 sévir en 

France, nous dit-on, la surproduction est certainement ce qui 
frappe le plus celui qui cherche 4 donner une idée de la littérature 
de année 1933. Peut-étre n’y a-t-il pas absolument incompati- 
bilité entre les deux termes, car s’il a paru, en effet, beaucoup de 
livres en France l’an dernier, la qualité semble avoir été en progrés; 
ne serait-ce donc pas que les auteurs, conscients des hésitations des 
éditeurs 4 publier, soignent davantage leur copie? S’il y a eu encore 
bien des ouvrages baclés sur le marché, il semble pourtant que 
méme les plus féconds écrivains ont apporté plus de soins a leurs 
travaux—en conséquence de quoi les éditeurs hésitent davantage 
a refuser des ceuvres de plus grande valeur. 

Peut-étre aussi faut-il considérer la multiplication prodigieuse 
des prix littéraires comme responsable en partie de cette surpro- 
duction. Quelques-uns de ces prix seront mentionnés sous les 
différentes rubriques; il faut en mentionner ici trois au moins qui 
sont d’une nature plus générale et considérés comme particuliére- 
ment importants. Le ‘Prix Osiris’ (trisannuel) de 100,000 francs a 
été donné 4 M. Camille Jullian pour sa magnifique Histoire des 
Gaules qui place son nom & cété de celui des Michelet, des Thiers, 
des Guizot. Le ‘Grand Prix de littérature’ fut adjugé, en juin, par 
Académie Francaise 4 Henri Duvernois, pour l’ensemble de son 
ceuvre (roman et théAtre surtout), le ‘Prix Lasserre’ (10,000 fr.) 
4 Marius-Ary Leblond, le ‘Prix Gobert’ (partiel) & J.-M. Carré 
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auteur de vies de Goethe, Stevenson, Rimbaud, et en 1933 d’un 
ouvrage important sur les Voyageurs francais en Egypte. 

Le centenaire de la mort de Walter Scott, dont l’ceuvre eut une 
si grande influence sur les romantiques frangais, fut commémoré 
par une cérémonie au grand amphithéatre de la Sorbonne, le 2 
janvier, en présence du Président de la République, du Ministre 
de |’Instruction Publique et de |’Ambassadeur d’Angleterre. 

Une exposition Rabelais fort importante fut organisée 4 Paris, 
a la Bibilothéque Nationale, 4 l]’occasion du 4™° centenaire de 
Pantagruel, tandis qu’ une exposition similaire rappelait le 4™° 
centenaire de la naissance de Montaigne 4 Bordeaux; en méme 
temps une statue de l’auteur des Essais par Landowski, et destinée 
a la Place du Musée Clugny, fut inaugurée a Paris. 

Poésie—L’ Académie a voté un prix de 5,000 francs 4 Paul 
Fort, auteur renommé des Ballades frangaises, et ‘‘prince des 
poétes” depuis la mort de Dierx. De la ‘‘Maison de poésie’’ men- 
tionnons seulement la plus importante récompense, le ‘Prix 
Petitdidier’ (12,000 fr.) attribué 4 Emmanuel Aegerter pour |’en- 
semble de son ceuvre. Le ‘Prix Sully-Prudhomme’ fut gagné par 
Marie-Louise Boudat pour son poéme Eve; Le ‘Prix Moréas’ par 
Jean Lebrau, pour Jmages de Moux et Ciel sur la Garrigue. (Pour 
d’autres prix et pour des recueils divers, voir New International 
Year Book). Signalons ici un Choix de poésies de Saint-Georges de 
Bouhélier, 4 ]’occasion du 40™* anniversaire de sa carriére littéraire 
qui fut célébrée par une petite cérémonie 4 la Sorbonne, un volume 
Féeries par Rosemonde Gérard (M™ Edm. Rostand), et Adieux 
a l’adolescence par Fr. Mauriac, le nouvel académicien. Puis, une 
Anthologie des poétes catholiques, par R. Valléry-Radot, une édition 
compléte, en 6 volumes, des ceuvres de Fagus (Léon Fayet) écrasé 
par une automobile (il est, on s’en souvient, ce poéte a |’ame 
fruste, qui chanta en langage du terroir, tantét l’anarchisme de la 
jeunesse, et plus tard avec un enthousiasme égal le tréne et 
l’autel). Comme ceuvres sur l’histoire de la poésie ou la versifica- 
tion, signalons: A. Bejot, L’évolution poétique de la France, Marcel 
Raymond, De Baudelaire au surréalisme, essai sur le mouvement 
poélique contemporain (fort loué), et un petit écrit de Paul Valéry, 
De la diction des vers dans lequel |’auteur offre la branche d’olive 
aux défenseurs de la ‘Poésie pure.’ Enfin, un curieux article de la 
Nouvelle Revue Frangaise (Octobre) donnant les résultats d’une 
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enquéte sur la popularité de la poésie dans toutes les classes de la 
société. 

Thédtre —Le vétéran du théatre, Bernstein a vu bien accueillies 
deux piéces; au début de l’année, Bonheur, ou Yvonne Printemps 
(séparée de Sacha Guitry) joue le réle d’une étoile de cinéma vic- 
time d’une tentative d’assassinat par un anarchiste qu’elle trouve 
fort sympathique et qu’elle défend avec chaleur devant la cour; 
l’assassin, cependant, demeure indifférent. A la fin de l’année, 
nouveau succés avec Le messager, d’une donnée beaucoup plus 
banale. P. Raynal suscite de nouvelles discussions avec une de ses 
piéces 4 longues tirades discutant la guerre et le patriotisme, La 
Francerie; action se passe en 1914 pendant la bataille de la Marne, 
qui est discutée par un officier allemand, une femme et un jeune 
francais. Trés discutée fut la nouvelle piéce de Giraudoux, /nter- 
mezzo, qui offre un curieux mélange de féerie, politique, socialisme, 
pédagogie. Alf. Savoir a deux piéces, Maria (femme 4 l’Age dange- 
reux, jouée avec passiou par M™ Simone qui venait de remporter 
un grand succés dans Une vilaine femme, piéce reprise du méme 
auteur), et La voix lactée qui émut tout Paris, car le héros et 
héroine de la piéce paraissaient si parfaitement ressembler 4 
Sacha Guitry et 4 Yvonne Printemps dont chacun discutait la 
séparation. M. Achard, dans La femme en blanc, donna avec un 
brio extraordinaire le portrait de la femme ensorcelante et qui 
profite abominablement de son pouvoir pour brouiller, par simple 
jeu, ceux qui l’approchent. Un des tout grands succés de 1933 fut 
Le vol nuptial, par Francis de Croisset: les péripéties des amours 
d’un aviateur et d’une aviatrice. Jacques Deval, ironiste 4 froid, 
offre dans Priére pour les vivants une suite de tableaux d’un étre 
médiocre, qui ravale la vie au niveau de sa mesquine intelligence, 
ne réussit d’ailleurs ni plus mal ni mieux qu’un autre, meurt en 
laissant aprés lui un héritier qui, tout le fait croire, sera digne de 
son pére; et lui, 4 son tour, passera les mémes dispositions 4 une 
autre génération. Tovaritch, la seconde piéce, fut recue avec plus 
de plaisir; il s’agit des situations comiques amenées par |’entrée en 
service chez un député socialiste mal dégrossi, d’un couple de la 
grande aristocratie russe dépossédée par la révolution. Milmort, par 
P. Demasy, s’imposa & |’attention par la maniére brutale dont 
est traité le sujet qu’on a vu sur les scénes anglaise et américaine 
avec Elizabeth Barret of Wympole Street, les sentiments anormaux 
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d’un pére pour sa fille. J.-J. Bernard, dans Jeanne Pantin suggére 
Vidée d’une nouvelle Jeanne d’Arc, mais voulant, celle-ci, sauver la 
jeunesse francaise du matérialsme de la vie moderne; |’aventure de 
Vapétre illuminée finit piteusement. Jean Sarment, dans Peau 
d’ Espagne suppose un piquant quiproquo, d’un chemisier enrichi 
qui se fait passer pour un aristocratique lord anglais et qui tombe 
dans les filets d’une petite ouvriére de Paris qui se fait passer, elle, 
pour une languide grande dame espagnole. Denys Amiel dans 
Trois et une nous met en présence de trois fréres, un artiste, un 
athléte, un financier, amoureux de la méme femme. 

Le succés de deux piéces historiques par Saint-George de 
Bouhélier, Napoléon (qui tombe dans l’embiche préparée par les 
Anglais lesquels favorisent la fuite d’Elbe en sorte d’avoir un pré- 
texte pour expédier le dangereux homme 4 Sainte-Héléne) et 
Danton, a dérouté la critique. 

Trois piéces discutant les destinées du peuple juif ont retenu 
attention du public: Les Juifs, par Tschirikoff, traduite par J.-J. 
Bernard et jouée par les Pitoéf au Vieux Colombier, La maison 
d’Israél, par Matéi Rousson et Adolphe Orna (Th. de la Renais- 
sance), et un acte Ezéchiel, par Albert Cohen (Th. Frangais). 

Sacha Guitry a tenu 4 montrer que sa séparation d’avec 
Yvonne Printemps ne ralentirait en rien sa fécondité théatrale; il a 
été joué, par moments, simultanément sur cinq scénes, et quatre au 
moins sont des productions nouvelles (Chateaux en Espagne, Un 
Tour au Paradis, Le Renard et la Grenouille, Adam et Eve). D’autres 
succés, dans le domaine du franc comique ou de la farce, ont été 
R. Fauchois, Attention a la peinture (The late Christopher Bean), 
Monsieur le Comte, par Yvan Noe et Vera Stacpole, Une poule sur 
un mur, par L. Marchand, La main dans le sac, par Veber, La de- 
moiselle de Mamers, par Yves Mirande. 

Quelques unes des grandes réussites ont été des emprunts 
d’auteurs étrangers. Tout Paris a couru d’abord 4 une adaptation 
de La Paix, d’Aristophane, par Fr. Proché; puis 4 la mise 4 la 
scéne par Baty de Crime et Chatiment; & Volpone, Songe d’une nuit 
d’été, et l'année a fini sur |’étourdissant succés de Richard III ar- 
rangé par Obey et joué par Dullin 4 |’Atelier). Citons encore deux 
piéces de la Danoise Karen Bramson, Le professeur Klenow, et Bon- 
heur. Sous le titre de Bloch de Chicago, Tristan Bernard lui-méme a 
adapté A bie’s Irish Rose. 
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Le Prix Eugéne Brieux a été attribué 4 André Antoine, pour 
toute sa carriére théatrale. 

Un nouveau Guignol, pour les enfants, a été inauguré au Jardin 
du Luxembourg en présence du Ministre de |’ Instruction Publique 
en personne. 

Divers ouvrages sur le théatre contemporain ont été publiés: 
par Antoine (2™° vol. de Mémoires), A. Mortier, Ed. Sée, Jean 
Richard Bloch (Destin du thédtre). Jacques Copeau a été nommé 
critique dramatique aux Nouvelles littéraires. 

Roman.—Signalons en au moins quelques uns des plus mar- 
quants parmi les prix pour romans: En janvier un ‘Prix littéraire 
du journal Le Temps, a Pierre Mélon (un avocat de Lyon) pour 
Achmet Reis, roman d’aventure situé au XVI™ siécle et mettant 
en scéne un terrible mais fascinant pirate; en juin, le ‘Grand prix 
du roman’ de |’Académie francaise, 4 Roger Chauviré, (professeur 
de francais 4 l’université de Dublin) pour Mademoiselle de Bois- 
dauphin, histoire d’une vieille famille noble acculée 4 la ruine et 
de la victime tragique des événements qui est une jeune fille char- 
mante et fiére dont le sacrifice est d’ailleurs inutile; le ‘Prix Gon- 
court,’ en décembre, 4 André Malraux, pour La condition humaine, 
donnant une peinture puissante de la Chine en ces temps de dissen- 
sions nationales (c’était déja le sujet des livres qui avaient attiré 
l’attention de la critique sur cet écrivain, Les conquérants et La voie 
royale); le ‘Prix Femina,’ 4 Geneviéve Fauconnier pour Claude, 
qui contient peut-étre certains éléments autobiographiques d’une 
vaillante femme qui éléve 4 la campagne une famille de cing enfants; 
le ‘Prix Renaudot’ 4 Charles Braibant, pour Le roi dort, un tableau 
de la vie paysanne ot: une maitresse femme terrifie son fils, l’héritier 
du domaine, “‘le roi qui dort.” (la langue extrémement libre rap- 
pelle celle du Voyage au bout dela nuit, par le Dr. Céline, couronné 
par le méme jury en 1932); le ‘Prix interallié’ (ainsi appelé parce 
qu'il est adjugé par des journalistes attendant la décision du jury 
du Prix Femina, dans une des salles de l’immeuble “‘interallié” et at- 
tribué en 1933 pour la seconde fois) 4 Robert-Bourget Pailleron 
pour L’Homme du Brésil, un pére a la recherche d’un fils perdu— 
réellement décédé—et qui se refuse 4 le croire perdu; il épanche son 
amour de pére sur un indigne, un Juan Clément, l’homme du Brésil. 
(En 1932, ce prix avait été donné 4 Simone Ratel, pour son roman 
La maison des Bories, histoire assez lamentable d’une famille et 
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écrite dans le style de Julien Green); le ‘Prix du roman populiste’ a 
Henri Pollés, pour Sophie de Tréguier, un roman... populiste. 

La tentation, observée ces derniéres années, d’écrire des ro- 
mans en série de volumes, aprés des années ot les romans trés 
brefs semblaient seuls acceptables, a suggéré 4 Eug. Monfort un 
article intéressant, dans Les Marges, N° de Mars, sur ces modes de 
“romans fleuves”’ et de “romans ruisseaux’’: il n’approuve ni les 
uns ni les autres. II] est certain que les ‘‘romans fleuves” continuent 
i inonder le marché; L’ Histoire d’une société, par René Behaine, en 
est A son 9™° volume (La solitude et le silence)—pessimiste; L’ A me 
enchantée, par Romain Rolland, au tome 1 de la Partie Iv (L’en- 
fantement)—pacifiste; Les Hommes de bonne volonté, par Jules 
Romains, aux volumes v et vi (Les superbes, Les Humbles)—thé- 
ories unanimistes; Les Hauts-Points, par Jules Lacretelle, est con- 
tinuée par Les Fiangailles ; la trilogie de H. Béraud, La conquéte du 
pain, se termine avec Ciel de suie—le ciel de Lyon... et il y en 
a d’autres. 

Dans l’impossibilité de signaler ici, méme tous les romans de 
valeur qui parurent en 1933, nous relevons les quelques titres 
suivants: Ebronie, par Marcel Prévost qui cherche 4 renouveler 
une fois de plus ses sujets favoris de psychologie féminine; il s’agit 
ici d’une vieille servante aux gages d’un professeur, et dont 
l’intimité avec la femme de celui-ci est obscure, et inquiétante; les 
fréres Tharaud traitent de facon fort originale une question 
brdlante, celle des Juifs cherchant dans le monde une patrie; le 
récit est mis dans la bouche de la Jument errante. Roger Martin Du 
Gard dans Vieille France dessine le portrait d’un vieux facteur de 
province qui n’est pas trop discret avec les lettres qui lui sont con- 
fiées et se sert de ses renseignements pour tirer toutes sortes de 
ficelles. Le titre du roman d’Henri Duvernois, ((Grand prix de 
littérature, 1933) A l’Ombre d’une femme indique assez la teneur 
de son histoire. Pierre Benoit, dans Port de France demeure dans la 
note dramatique qui a été toujours la sienne: une jeune fille de la 
Martinique arrivant 4 Paris aime et est aimée d’un jeune francais 
trés fin et trés cultivé; rappelée dans son ile des tropiques pour des 
affaires de famille elle tombe sous |’influence d’un mulatre de phy- 
sique magnifique mais d’une bestialité choquante, et elle refuse de 
renoncer 4 son propre martyre. L’auteur célébre de La Briére 
(‘Grand Prix du roman,’ 1923), A. de Chateaubriant, publie une 
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histoire qui a considérablement dérouté la critique, La Réponse du 
Seigneur—d’un mysticisme déconcertant. Plus clairement dans les 
idées traditionnelles catholiques est l’un des livres qui a rencontré 
le plus d’éloges depuis sa publication, Augustin ou le Maitre est ld, 
par J. Malégue (mentionné a plusieurs reprises pour |’un des grands 
prix, et ayant obtenu le Prix Northcliffe). D’une sévérité pareille 
a celle du Neud de vipére, en 1932, Mauriac donne un nouveau 
roman étudiant le probléme des affections familiales dans Le 
mystére de Frontenac; tandis que G. Duhamel ajoute 4 sa galerie 
de veules personnages le héros de Le notaire du Havre. Philippe 
Hériat, dans La main tendue raconte une histoire qui rapelle le 
Petit chose par Alphonse Daudet—avec plus d’apreté. La chatte 
par M™* Colette donne l'occasion 4 l’auteur de faire valoir ses con- 
naissances profondes 4 la fois de la psychologie animale et de celle 
de la femme. Francis de Miomandre a imaginé dans Les égare- 
ments du ceur une situation qui rappelle celle du Cyrano de Ro- 
stand. Comme dans L’Homme traqué, qui lui avait valu en 1922 
le ‘Grand Prix du roman,’ Francis Carco sonde, dans L’Ombre, les 
derniers recoins de la conscience aprés le crime. Un des livres les 
plus favorablement recus de l’année fut L’ Auberge de l’abime, par 
André Chamson, qui dépeint l’hostilité tragique dont est victime 
un soldat de la grande armée rentrant dans la vie en 1815. Parti de 
Liverpool (‘Prix Flat’), par E. Peisson, un navigateur des plus ex- 
perts, décrit, en changeant les noms, la catastrophe du Titanic et 
en donne une interprétation intéressante. Et c’est ici qu’il faut 
mentionner un nouveau-venu qui a conquis tout de suite les 
suffrages de la critique, Roger Vercel; son roman, Au large de 
l’ Eden, se passe dans les mers polaires, et on n’a pas craint d’évo- 
quer 4 son sujet le nom de Loti; R. Vercel a publié, a la fin de |’an- 
née, un autre récit, Le maitre du réve, qui est plutét dans le style 
balzacien du Pére Goriot. A. Demaison dans Tropiques abandonne, 
pour une fois, les histoires d’animaux de ces régions pour nous 
décrire l’effet fatal du climat sur les blancs qui essaient d’y vivre— 
et ce n’est pas beau. Si on voulait des romans soi-disant modernes, 
c.a.d incompréhensibles sauf pour les détails grossiers et scatholo- 
giques, qu’on essaie de lire Marcel Aimé, La jument verte, et René 
Crevel, Les pieds dans le plat. 

Pour les romans des auteurs suivants, voir l’article du New /n- 
ternational Year Book: Abel Hermant, Ed. Jaloux, J. H. Rosny 
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ainé et J. H. Rosny, jeune, H. Bordeux, P. Margueritte, Déberly, 
Larrouy, Jolinon, Genevoix, Dorgelés, Jean Prévost, Géniaux, 
Lamandé, Andrée Cortis, Marie-Louise Pailleron, Héléne Némiro- 
ski, Lefévre, Drieu de la Rochelle, et d’autres encore. 

Quelques excellents volumes de nouvelles: P. Mille, La femme et 
le député; P. Benoit, Cavalier 6, L’oublié, etc.; P. Bourget, L’honneur 
du nom; G. Nigoud, Contes de la Limousine (‘Prix de litt. régiona- 
liste’); Dabit, Foubourgs de Paris; et terminons par Le passé, 
trois récits par le jeune belge qui semble un écrivain d’avenir, 
Jean Tousseul. 

Deux ouvrages sur le roman: A. Bopp, Tout sur le roman, et J. 
Arnaut, Le roman de tous les romanciers. 

Divers —Nombreuses sont les publications autobiographiques 
—bientét on les écrira 4 l’entrée de la carrire littéraire. M. Bar- 
rés, Mes cahiers, vol. 7; Henri Lavedan, Avant l’oubli, spirituel et 
charmant; A. Hermant, Souvenirs de la vie frivole; Montherlant, 
Mors et Vita (plus volontiers réminiscences de la guerre avec 
réimpression de son fameux Chant funébre pour les morts de Verdun). 
Jules de Supervielle, le poéte né 4 Montevideo, Boire a la source; 
Raymond Escholier, ses années de jeunesse en Gascogne; André 
Pascal (Henry de Rotschild) celui qui dota Paris du Théatre Pi- 
galle, dit non sans verve des expériences d’un enfant pouissant 
d’une grosse fortune. 

A. Maurois malgré son activité littéraire formidable réussit en- 
core 4 raconter des Songes que voici; Frank Nohain, Guide du bon 
sens; Jacques Chadourne dans L’Amour du prochain résume la 
psychologie de ses romans; et Emile Bauman, auteur catholique, 
évoque le néant des amours terrestres dans Le cantique éternel, La 
symphonie du désir (Sapho, Iseut, Julie de Lespinasse, Emma Bo- 
vary, Don Juan, etc.); et Fr. Mauriac, nouvel académicien, chante 
les Pélerins de Lourdes. Au contraire Le Goffic exalte la poésie cel- 
tique dans Brocéliande. Hospitalier 4 toutes les inspirations, René 
Lalou se montre, dans Le clavecin non tempéré. Les grands problémes 
du jour sont abordés par A. Maurois, dans Chantiers américains 
(écrit aprés son voyage subventionné par la Nouvelle Revue Francaise 
pour venir étudier sur place la grande expérience du Président Roose- 
velt). Les fréres Tharaud reprennent un titre ancien en le modifiant 
un peu Quand Israél n’est plus roi. H. Béraud, dans Le feu qui couve 
résume ses impressions de |’Europe qu’il a parcourue en tous sens 
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pour se demander s’il faut attendre la guerre. Maurice Bedel écrit 
des Lettres Persanes, Zulfu, ou la France du XX™*® siécle est passée 
au crible de sa critique. Mais s’élevant au-dessus de toutes les con- 
tingences Maeterlinck s’attache 4 pénétrer La grand loi de l’uni- 
vers. 

L’admirable Henri Pourrat nous fait toucher le fond de la men- 
talité paysanne dans un nouveau volume Sorciers du canton. 

Les livres de voyage continuent 4 jouir d’une grande vogue: 
Deux ouvrages, bien différents d’esprit, sur l’Egypte: Jaques 
Boulenger, Au fil du Nil—plutét spirituellement érudit, et Fr. 
Carco, Palace Egypte, Vobservateur de la vie moderne. Un livre 
curieux sur Marsiho (Marseilles) par Suarés; et, par P. Morand, un 
Londres par un écrivain qui a traversé 150 fois la Manche—digne 
pendant a son New-York. 

Pour tous ceux qui s’occupent du XVIII™® siécle, le livre fort 
discuté de Pierre Gaxotte, Le siécle de Louis XV apportera d’in- 
téressantes surprises: l’arriére-petit fils de Louis-le-Grand est ré- 
habilité. Les deux volumes d’ A. Maurois sur Edouard VII et son 
temps sont également sur les confins de l’histoire et de la littérature. 
M. Maurois est-il jaloux des lauriers d’ A. Siegfried? 

Quant aux biographies romancées, elles n’engouent plus le public 
comme autrefois; c’est un genre qui cependant est loin d’étre mort; 
on en a publié de fort agréables: Wagner, par Guy de Pourtalés, 
Goethe, par Ed. Jaloux, Nostradamus, par J. Boulenger—qui d’ail- 
leurs tous les trois se piquent de n’avoir pas romancé. 

Mentionnons en terminant deux livres de guerre: Sabrez, par 
H. de Versonneix, et Olivier Céran, Du sabre a la baionnette (il a 
passé de la cavalerie 4 |’infanterie). 

On verra bientét Colomba et Madame Bovary mis 4 1’écran. Ona 
vu(!) Jean-Christophe mis 4 la portée des enfants (par M™* Hélier- 
Malaurie, 2 vol. Michel). 

Histoire littéraire —R. Fawtier, La chanson de Roland, Etude 
historique (notez historique, car l’auteur se met sur ce terrain pour 
discuter avec pénétration les théories de Bédier). Wilmotte, Le 
poéme du Gral et ses auteurs; F. Desonay, F. Villon. Des éditions 
de Guill. Crétin par Kathleen Chesney, et de Jean Molinet, par N. 
Dupire. Montaigne dont le 4™¢ centenaire fut célébré a inspiré bien 
des articles et entre autres deux livres: J. Plattard, Montaigne 
et son temps; Bonnerot, Pour bien lire Montaigne. G. Cohen, Ron- 
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sard, vie, wuvres. Magendie, Roman francais au 17™* siécle. P. 
Emard, Tartuffe, sa vie, son milieu et la comédie de Moliére (croit 
pouvoir identifier Tartuffe comme Charpy de Ste Croix, de la Com- 
pagnie du St. Sacrement). H. Lyonnet, Les premiéres de Molieére. 
L’abbé J. Lhermet, Pascal et la Bible. E. Bauman, Bossuet moraliste. 
H. Bremont, Tome x1 de son Histoire du sentiment religieux dans 
la litt. fr. depuis le XVII™ siécle. Le proces des mystiques (Quié- 
tisme)—l’auteur est mort récemment; cette ceuvre considérable 
s’arrétera donc la. A. M. Schmidt, Saint-Evremont, ou l’ Humaniste 
impur. Le vol. v1 de L’histoire de la litt. fr. publiée sous la direction 
de Calvet: De Télémaque a Candide. J. M. Carré, La philosophie de 
Fontenelle, ou le sourire de la raison. Claude Ferval, Madame du 
Deffant; Vesprit et Vamour au XVIII™® siécle. André Cazés, Grimm 
et les Encyclopédistes. Deux volumes de la Correspondance générale 
de Rousseau (arrive a |’année 1770). P. Trahard, 4™¢ et dernier vol- 
ume de Maitres de la sensibilité au XVIII™ siécle (Laclos, Bern. de 
St. Pierre, Rétif). Au XIX™®* siécle: la formidable Bibliographie de 
la litt. fr. aw XIX™ siécle, de H. P. Thieme (de |’Université du 
Michigan), en trois volumes, plus un petit ouvrage complémentaire 
Essai sur la civilisation francaise. Trois ouvrages sur Chateaubri- 
and: J. Gastard, La jeunesse, P. Moreau, La conversion, Marie- 
Jeanne Drury, Vieillesse (2 vol.). Marcel Morand (du Rice Insti- 
tute), Le Romantisme fr. en Angleterre, 1815-1848. Bailly et Harris, 
Etat présent des études lamartiniennes. V. Giraud, La vie tragique de 
Lamennais ; Escholier, La Place Royale et V. Hugo (M. Escholier a 
quitté son poste de curateur du Musée Hugo). F. Gregh, L’euvre 
de V. Hugo (par un admirateur de longue date). Deux volumes des 
ceuvres de V. Hugo dans la grande édition nationale: Chanson des 
Rues et des Bois, et un nouveau volume de théatre (éd. par M™* 
Aubray); et, en deux volumes, l’édition des Grands écrivains de la 
France pour Les Chdtiments (éd. P. Berret). Allard, Comédie de 
meurs en France (1815-1830), vol. 1. Le livre du critique allemand 
Curtius, sur Balzac, a été traduit, salué par de grandes éloges en 
France. G. Jarbinet, Les mystéres de Paris (coll. Grands événe- 
ments litt.). A. Boschot, Th. Gautier (Coll. Temps et visages). 
Maxime Leroy, Taine. R. Dumesnil, deux admirables volumes |’un 
Flaubert, autre Maupassant. J. Cheneviéve, La comtesse de Ségur. 
Abbé Le Meur, Vie et euvre de Fr. Coppée. Fr. Porché, Verlaine tel 
qu’il fut (ange et pourceau). B Fondane, Rimbaud, le voyou. P. 
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Chauveau, Alfred Jarry, ou la naissance, vie et mort du Pére Ubu. 
Ch. Sénéchal, Romain Rolland. D. Rops, Péguy. J. J. Brousson, Les 
vépres de l’ Avenue Roche (nouvelles révélations sur A. France par 
son secrétaire congédié). Le XX™* siécle commence 4 inspirer des 
études d’ensemble: Chr. Sénéchal, Les grands courants de la litt. fr. 
contemporaine. René Groos, Les Lettres de 1900 4 1933 (coll. Ving- 
tiéme siécle, chez Denoel et Steel). J. Erhard, Le roman fr. depuis la 
mort de Marcel Proust (malheureusement bien étriqué). Signalons 
encore L. P. Quint, André Gide, vie et euvres. R. Schwob, Le vrai 
drame d’A,. Gide. J. Charpentier, Estaunié, le romancier du mystére. 

E. L. Tinker publie dans la coll. Litt. comparée, Les écrits de 
langue francaise en Louisiane. 

La nouvelle édition du Dictionnaire de l’Académie a publié 
le cahier Fru-Mai. Une nouvelle édition, corrigée, de la Grammaire 
de l’ Académie a été mise en vente, ainsi qu’une réponse aux nom- 
breuses critiques, signée C. Aymonier (La Gramm. del’ Acad. et ses 
critiques, 46 pages; Didot). Deux nouveaux gros volumes de 
l Hist. dela Langue fr. par F. Brunot ont vu le jour; ils sont dis a la 
plume de M. A. Francois, de l’université de Genéve. Millet publie 
un important ouvrage sur La Grammaire et la phonétique, ou l’en- 
seignement des sons du francais du XVI™ siécle a nos jours. 

A L’Académie—Réception d’Abel Bonnard (16 mars) et de 
Fr. Mauriac (16 nov.). Décédes: Abbé Bremond, Camille Jullian. 

Autres morts—Comtesse de Noailles, Valléry-Radot (auteur de 
la Vie de Pasteur), G. de Pawloski, G. Kessel, M. Elder, L. Dumur, 
A. Lamandé, Prof. Zyromski; les deux poétes Fagus et Rictus; 
acteur Gémier. 

ALBERT SCHINZ 
University of Pennsylvania 








COMMENT ENSEIGNER L’INTONATION 


UATORZE années durant, j’ai enseigné la phonétique fran- 

caise aux Américains, tour 4 tour 4 l’université de Grenoble, 
en Californie, 4 l'Institut de Phonétique de |’Université de Paris 
auquel j’appartiens depuis 1927, 4 l’Ecole d’été de Middlebury. 
En septembre dernier, on m’a confié un cours de phonétique 4 
Barnard College. 

Ces longues années d’expérience m’autorisent, je l’espére, 4 don- 
ner quelques conseils sur l’enseignement de la prononciation du 
francais. 

Depuis quelque temps déja, la phonétique a rallié 4 son service 
un nombre imposant d’étudiants et de professeurs; malheureuse- 
ment les efforts semblent ne s’étre portés que du cété d’un seul des 
deux éléments qui constituent le systéme phonétique de la langue: 
je parle de l’articulation. 

Pour ce qui est de l’intonation—le second élément—on |’a fort 
négligé. Rien ou presque rien n’a été entrepris aux Etats-Unis en 
vue de l’enseignement pratique de ce que l’on appelle communé- 
ment ‘‘The French Accent.” 

En France, un manuel pratique a paru il y a quelques années 
déja et a rendu de grands services. Dans ce livre, intitulé La Pro- 
nonciation Francaise, M. Maurice Grammont “a fait 4 l’étude du 
rythme et de la mélodie de la phrase francaise la part qui lui 
revient.”” 

Derniérement un autre traité paraissait®; l’auteur, Madame 
Bara de Tovar y dessine en professeur et en artiste la musique de 
la prose et de la poésie. 

A l'Institut de Phonétique de l’Université de Paris, sous l’émi- 
nente direction de M. Pierre Fouché‘, l’enseignement de |’intona- 
tion s’est considérablement développé et nous a donné des résultats 
remarquables, parfois méme étonnants. 

I] ne faut pas croire, cependant, que l’Amérique soit dépourvue 


1M. Grammont, La Prononciation Francaise. Paris: Delagrave, 1926. 

2 Pierre Fouché, dans Principes généraux de diction francaise, par M. L. Bara de 
Tovar (Paris, Institut de Phonétique, 1933). Voir Introduction. 

* M. L. Bara de Tovar, op. cit. 

* Lire dans Le Francais moderne, (juin, 1933), l’article de Pierre Fouché, La 
Prononciation actuelle du francais. 
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de phonéticiens. Plusieurs universités américaines comptent parmi 
leur personnel enseignant des phonéticiens compétents®. Mais 
tandis que quelques-uns se consacrent 4 la phonétique expérimen- 
tale, les autres se font une spécialité de la seule articulation. 

Or, les deux éléments—articulation, intonation—sont aussi im- 
portants l’un que |’autre: j’irai méme plus loin en affirmant qu’une 
intonation incorrecte trahit plus sirement l’étranger qu’une articu- 
laiion défectueuse. ‘‘Ce qui donne vraiment la vie 4 une langue et 
qui la caractérise au plus haut point, c’est son rythme et sa mélodie. 
Rythme et mélodie sont aussi les éléments les plus difficiles a 
acquérir pour un étranger, car il doit lutter contre les habitudes de 
sa propre langue, et il se trouve que ce sont précisément les habi- 
tudes rythmiques et mélodiques qui s’abolissent en dernier lieu, 
tant leurs racines sont profondes.®’ 

Dans cet article, je me propose donc de parler de |’intonation. 
Il est manifestement impossible de traiter ce sujet dans toute sa 
complexité en quelques pages. Ce que je voudrais faire ici, c’est 
montrer guelques-unes des caractéristiques de la musique de la 
phrase francaise et la maniére d’enseigner cette musique dans les 
écoles secondaires et les colléges. 

Mais avant d’aborder ce sujet, j’aimerais ajouter quelques mots 
pour mettre en garde mes lecteurs contre une tendance actuelle. 
Je disais tout a l’heure que rien ou presque rien n’avait été entre- 
pris en vue de l’enseignement pratique de l’intonation. Pour étre 
plus exacte, je devrais dire qu’il existe malheureusement un trop 
grand nombre de professeurs qui, se trouvant devant un probléme 
des plus délicats, ont pensé le résoudre en le simplifiant au point 
de supprimer toute vérité, toute vie. 

Dans un désir de simplification, on a fait de l’intonation fran- 
¢aise, nuancée, riche, chaude, vivante, expressive, quelque chose 
de pauvre, de mort, de misérablement monotone et laid. Certains, 
méme, ont rogné, supprimé, amputé, jusqu’a croire qu’ils pouvaient 
exprimer cette musique “divine” par quatre notes musicales. Ces 
auteurs créent, arbitrairement, une mélodie fausse et artificielle, con- 
traire au génie méme du francais parlé. 


* A l’Université de Chicago, M. Parmenter; a l’Université de l’Etat de l’Ohio, 
M. Oscar Russell; etc. 

® Pierre Fouché, Principes généraux ...,par M.L. Bara de Tovar, voir Intro- 
duction, 
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Le professeur de phonétique se trouve en face de deux sortes 
d’étudiants: (1) les uns n’ayant jamais étudié l’intonation (2) les 
autres l’ayant travaillée sous la direction de l’un de ces professeurs 
dont je viens de parler. Ceux-ci n’arrivent que difficilement 4 se 
débarrasser des mauvaises habitudes acquises; ceux-la peuvent en 
quelques semaines d’efforts consciencieux et patients se défaire 
du rythme et de la mélodie de leur langue et acquérir une intona- 
tion francaise satisfaisante’. 

Je crois avoir prouvé ce que j’avance par ma propre expérience 
’été dernier 4 l’Ecole Francaise de Middlebury ot 1|’on m’avait 
chargée, en qualité de professeur détachée de |’Institut de Phoné- 
tique de la Sorbonne et représentant la méthode de cet Institut, de 
faire le Cours d’Intonation et de Diction. Mes quatre sections 
représentaient un total de plus de cent étudiants presque tous high 
school teachers. 

Vers la fin de l’été mes éléves m’ont demandé de leur préparer 
un petit plan d’enseignement pour leurs écoles. C’est ce plan, pré- 
cédé de quelques explications, que l’on veut bien publier ici, au- 
jourd’hui. 

L’intonation comporte deux éléments: le rythme et la mélodie. 
Le rythme est constitué “‘par le retour 4 intervalles sensiblement 
égaux®”’ des syllabes toniques et par le degré de longueur des 
voyelles toniques. La mélodie est produite par les variations de 
hauteur de la voix. 

Rythme.—Tout mot isolé recoit un accent tonique sur la der- 
niére syllabe. Cet accent est marqué par l’intensité plus grande 
donnée 4 cette syllabe, surtout 4 la voyelle. On peut donc dire 
que l’accent tonique est un accent vocalique: 


paPA, composeER, littéraTURE. 


Il est rare que les mots se présentent 4 ]’état isolé. On les ren- 
contre en groupes. Un groupe de mots représentant une idée simple 
forme, en général, un groupe rythmique. Seule, la derniére syllabe 
de ce groupe de mots est accentuée: 

La petite fille joue a la poupée 
Mal peignée avec les jupes de travers... 


7 Tl est de rares adultes possédant une oreille musicale exceptionnelle: pour 
ceux-la les régles, les graphiques, les traités sont inutiles: qu’ils se bornent a imiter. 
§ M. Grammont, of. cit., p. 163. 
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Les syllabes inaccentuées sont énoncées clairement et elles ont 
une durée sensiblement égale. 

Lorsque les idées exprimées par les groupes rythmiques sont in- 
dépendantes les unes des autres, un arrét plus ou moins marqué 
doit se faire sentir entre chaque groupe: 


Mal peignée | avec les jupes de travers et les mains rouges | elle 
parlait haut | lavait 4 grande eau les planchers. 


Au contraire, lorsque plusieurs éléments intimement liés repré- 
sentent une seule idée, chaque élément recoit un accent tonique, 
mais il ne doit y avoir aucun arrét entre les groupes: 


lavait 4 grande eau les planchers 


Ii en est de méme lorsque deux idées, c’est-a-dire deux groupes 
rythmiques, sont étroitement liés soit par le sens soit grammaticale- 
ment: 


avec les jupes de travers et les mains rouges 


L’appui est sur la syllabe tonique et celle-ci n’a jamais rien 
de haté ni de précipité. 

Durée.—Seules les voyelles toniques peuvent étre longues en 
francais, et dans des cas bien déterminés: 

(a) toute voyelle est longue devant les sons: r, 2, 3, 2, 07, 
lorsqu’ils sont en finale; c’est-a-dire lorsqu’ils ne sont suivis d’aucun 
autre son: 


rire, rir; rose, ro:z; neige, ne: 3; cuve, ky: v; livre, li: vr 
(b) Devant toute consonne prononcée, les voyelles nasales ainsi 
que a postérieur subissent un allongement: 
Ame, a:m; patre, pa:tr; chante, /G:t; onze, 5:z; pince, pé:s 


Nore.—A l’heure actuelle, il est bien rare d’entendre un vrai Frangais de 
France allonger les voyelles toniques dans des cas autres que ceux que je viens de 
mentionner; l’accent circonflexe, excepté pour l’a postérieur, n’enléve rien a la 
brévité de la voyelle, un (j) final n’allonge pas la voyelle qui précéde®: 


abime, abim; voiite, vut; fille, fij 


Mélodie.—Le phrase normale se compose d’une partie montante 
et d’une partie descendante. La partie montante “est celle qui an- 


® Pierre Fouché, “‘La Prononciation actuelle du Frangais,’’ Le Francais Mo- 
derne, Juin 1933, p. 49. 
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nonce quelque chose et suscite une attente; la partie descendante 
est celle qui satisfait l’attente et conclut la phrase!®.”’ 

Si l’on vous dit: /a table, en élevant la voix sur table, vous sentez 
que la phrase n’est pas terminée, vous attendez la suite. Qu’on 
ajoute: est dans la salle, en abaissant la voix sur salle, votre curio- 
sité satisfaite n’attend plus rien. Qu’on énonce ces mémes mots 
avec une élévation marquée de la voix sur salle, |’esprit aussitét en 
éveil, vous attendrez que |’on conclue, par exemple par les mots: 
prés de la fenétre, en abaissant la voix sur la derniére syllabe. 

Au début de la phrase, la note musicale est relativement, basse, 
plus basse qu’en anglais. 

Au lieu d’élever la voix réguliérement jusqu’a la derniére syl- 
labe du groupe rythmique, on module celui-ci en descendant, puis en 
remontant, en redescendant et finalement en le terminant, dans la 
plupart des cas, sur une note plus élevée que celle du début. On 
pourrait représenter la phrase suivante: 

Mal peignée, avec les jupes de travers et les mains rouges... 


par les graphiques ci-dessous (M. Fouché les appelle des serpents) : 





Les différents groupes rythmiques ont des points de hauteur 
différents: 


Ma/ 





‘© M. Grammont, op. cit., p. 151-162, et J. Vidon-Varney, Pronunciation of 
French (Ann Arbor, Edwards Bros.), pp. 92-110. 
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Une gradation intelligente des points de repére détruit la mono- 
tonie. 

Une autre caractéristique essentielle du frangais parlé est le 
décalage de ton entre les groupes rythmiques, c’est-a-dire une chute 
trés marquée de la voix entre la syllabe tonique d’un groupe 
rythmique et la syllabe initiale du groupe suivant: 





Partie montante 


La derniére syllabe de toute la phrase est prononcée sur une 
note trés grave en comparaison des autres notes: 


eau 


a 
e Ne P “ 


‘\ 
la v? 


GS 
% 
Sf 


Ajoutez 4 ces caractéristiques de la musique de la phrase fran- 
caise, de la spontanéité, de la couleur, de la vie, de la vie et encore 
de la vie! 
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Ces quelques paragraphes ne représentent qu’un schéma trés 
sommaire de la phrase frangaise. L’intonation de notre langue est 
beaucoup plus variée, plus subtile, plus flexible que ce que je viens 
de montrer. Mais ces différentes courbes peuvent servir de point 
de départ. L’étudiant qui voudrait approfondir ce sujet tirerait un 
grand profit de l’étude du livre de M. Grammont, de celui de M. L. 
Bara de Tovar, ainsi que de ]’audition des disques enregistrés par 
cet auteur. 

COMMENT ENSEIGNER L’INTONATION FRANCAISE DES 
LES PREMIERES LECONS 
Note.—Le professeur doit se rendre compte que le veritable probléme est de faire 
entendre correctement. L’éducation de l’oreille doit donc étre l’objet essentiel des 
lecons du début. Dés que |’étudiant pourra reconnattre l’abaissement ou 1|’élévation 
de la voix, le degré d’intensité d’un son, ainsi que le degré de longueur d’un 
phonéme, etc., la partie la plus difficile de la tache du maitre sera accomplie. 


Groupes Rythmiques 

1. Choisissez judicieusement un passage assez facile 4 compren- 
dre—pas plus de deux ou trois phrases trés simples. 

2. Lisez la premiére phrase de ce passage d haute voix tandis que 
les éléves suivent des yeux les mots dans le livre. 

3. Avant de relire le texte une deuxiéme fois, demandez aux 
éléves: “Est-ce que je lis sans m’arréter? Est-ce que je m’arréte a 
certains endroits? Ecoutez bien.” 

4. Relisez la phrase une deuxiéme fois, puis une troisiéme et 
méme une quatriéme fois en essayant d’attirer l’attention des 
éléves sur l’existence des groupes rythmiques. (Employez le mot 
simple: groupe.) 

5. Une fois que les éléves ont découvert eux-mémes les groupes 
rythmiques, demandez-leur: ‘‘Y a-t-il une syllabe plus forte, plus 
intense, que les autres dans chacun de ces groupes’’? Et relisez en- 
core plusieurs fois la phrase en scandant bien les syllabes toniques: 

Mal peiGNEE avec les jupes de travers et les mains ROUGES 


elle parlait HAUT, lavait 4 grande EAU les plancHERS. 
(Maupassant) 


Chez les commencants on peut aussi indiquer les groupes 
rythmiques dés les premiéres lecons: 
La TABLE est devant vous. 


La CRAIE est sur le pupITRE. 
Le crayon et la PLUME sont dans la SALLE. 

















Peano da nane 
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6. Demandez aux éléves de prononcer eux-mémes a haute voix 
les syllabes fortes (syllabes toniques). Faites de méme pour les deux 
ou trois phrases qui suivent. 

7. Lorsque les éléves ont découvert la syllabe tonique francaise 
(la derniere du groupe rythmique), faites-les lire tous en choeur, a 
haute voix, la méme phrase jusqu’a ce qu’ils arrivent 4 un ensemble 
parfait. Ensuite, faites-les lire individuellement. C’est ainsi que 
leur oreille se formera. 


ConserL.—Lorsque l’éléve fera une faute d’accent tonique déplacé: amfricain, 
par exemple, pour américaIN, ne lui expliquez pas longuement son erreur, mais 
dites-lui simplement: “non,” jusqu’a ce qu’il s’entende lui-méme. Seule, l’éducation 
patiente de l’oreille donne de bons resultats. 

Souvenez-vous que vos éléves ne s’entendent pas, méme en 
anglais et qu’en étudiant l’intonation frangaise ils découvriront de 
nombreuses particularités propres a celle de leur langue. 

8. Passez alors aux groupes rythmiques. Que représente un 
groupe rythmique? 

UNE IDEE SIMPLE. 

Mal peignée: une idée 

avec les jupes de travers: une idée 
et les mains rouges: une idée 

elle parlait haut: une idée 


PARFOIS L’UN DES ELEMENTS D’UNE IDEE: 


lavait a grande eau: 1° élément 
les planchers: 2° élément 


Autant d’idées simples ou d’éléments importants d’idée, autant de 
groupes rythmiques et d’accents toniques. 

Tout ceci vous ne l’expliquez pas d’avance mais vous le faites 
découvrir & vos éléves. Peu de mots, beaucoup de travail pratique, 
des exemples frappants. 

Le nom des phénoménes n’a qu’une importance secondaire, 
c’est le phénoméne lui-méme qu’il faut saisir, entendre, et com- 
prendre. 

Vos éléves savent maintenant grouper leurs mots. 

9. A ce moment, et 4 ce moment seulement, demandez leur: 
“Est-ce que les Frangais lisent comme cela, en s’arrétant longue- 
ment entre chaque groupe’’? Vous relisez alors 4 haute voix en 
scandant les syllabes toniques mais sans arréts exagérés. Vous 
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montrerez ainsi le lié de la phrase, et les enfants se feront un jeu de 
répéter en vous imitant de leur mieux. 


POUR LES ELEVES PLUS AVANCES ET POUR LES 
CLASSES PEU NOMBREUSES 


Modulation 


Les éléves ont maintenant saisi l’importance des groupes 
rythmiques, de laccent tonique frangais (toujours sur la derniére 
syllabe du groupe, marqué beaucoup plus par la force que par la 
hauteur musicale). 

10. Il va de soi que dés le début, vous avez lu le passage choisi 
non seulement: 

a. en groupant bien les mots (groupes rythmiques) 

b. en donnant plus de force 4 la derniére syllabe de chaque 

groupe rythmique (syllabe tonique) 
mais encore en la modulant. (Rappelez-vous les serpents!) 

Relisez en modulant bien et demandez 4 vos éléves: ‘‘Ai-je lu 
cette phrase tout le temps sur la méme note (musical note)? Est-ce 
constamment: do, do, do, do, do, etc.? 

mal pei gnée 
do do do 


avec les jupes de travers 
do do do do do dodo 


et les mains rouges 

do do do do 
Ou bien ma voix est-elle descendue et montée tout 4 tour? Quand? 
Ou?” 

Vous relirez votre phrase en indiquant par un geste str, ample, 
et large, la modulation (faites-en un dessin au tableau). 

11. Aprés avoir relu en faisant le décalage de ton entre chaque 
groupe (surtout n’employez pas cette expression!) demandez 4 vos 
éléves de vous dire si vous commencez la premiére syllabe d’un 
groupe suivant sur une note musicale aussi aigué que celle sur 
laquelle a été prononcée la derniére syllabe du groupe précédent 
(dessinez au tableau, aidez-vous de gestes). Exemple: indiquez le 
décalage de ton entre: 

-gnée et a (vec) 
-vers et et 
-eau et les (voir page 521) 


2S PEM Bn LS 
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Faites répéter vos éléves ensemble et individuellement jusqu’a sa- 
tiété, mais sans exagérer le phénoméne. 

12. Il est bien entendu que vous avez déterminé au préalable 
la partie montante de la phrase (ne vous servez pas de cette ex- 
pression savante). Répétez=la plusieurs fois de suite, en élevant 
beaucoup la voix sur la derniére syllabe de la partie montante: 
rouges (voir page 521). Demandez alors 4 vos éléves: “‘Avez-vous 
l’impression que la phrase est terminée? Non? Pourquoi’’? 

Faites-leur remarquer que la note aigué sur laquelle se pro- 
nonce rouges éveille leur curiosité et qu’ils attendent quelque chose 
de plus. Lisez alors la partie descendante (voir page 521). 

Faites beaucoup tomber la voix sur la derniére syllabe de la 
phrase. Faites des dessins au tableau, servez-vous de gestes, et vos 
éléves auront saisi dés maintenant—sans s’embarrasser d’explica- 
tions, ni de termes techniques—la courbe générale de la phrase- 
type francaise (voir page 521). 


Défauts principaux a éviter 


1. Eviter de déplacer l’accent tonique, c’est-a-dire de le trans- 
porter sur une syllabe autre que la derniére du groupe: 
ex. aMEricain pour amériCAIN 


2. Eviter de détacher les mots les uns des autres (en francais la 
phrase est liée): 


Ne dites pas: Mais dites: 
Il | est | ici | depuis | ce | matin Il_est_ici_depuis_ce_matin. 
Elle | a | une | armoire Elle_a_une_armoire 
Avec | eux Avec_eux 
Elle | en | admire | une Elle_en_admire_une 


3. Eviter de ne pas détacher assez les groupes rythmiques lorsque 
les idées sont indépendantes. 

4. Eviter de détacher les groupes rythmiques lorsque les idées 
sont étroitement liées. 

5. Eviter de chanter la derniére syllabe de la phrase en ‘‘ondu- 
lant.” 


ex. mada a 4 a ame au lieu de: madame 
6. Eviter de prononcer l’avant-derniére syllabe du groupe 


phonétique sur une note musicale trop élevée et avec une intensité 
trop grande: 
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8. Eviter de prononcer toutes les syllabes toniques sur la méme 
note: 





J’ajouterai encore quelques régles concernant les liaisons et l’e 
muet, ces deux sujets étant en rapport trés étroit avec la mélodie 
de la phrase. 


Liaisons 


On ne fait jamais de liaison d’un groupe rythmique 4 |’autre. 
On peut faire toutes les liaisons 4 |’intérieur d’un groupe, 4 l’excep- 
tion de: 
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a. Devant un h aspiré: un | héros 

b. Devant oui: des | oui 

c. Avec et sur le mot qui suit: un garcon et | une fille 

d. Entre un nom singulier et le mot qui suit: lit | étroit, nez | 
adorable etc. Exceptions: accent~aigu, aksdtegy; sang~impur, 
sdképy:r. 

e. Devant hwit, onze: un | huit de cceur, les | onze livres. 

f. Entre les pronoms personnels: elles, ils, et on placés aprés 
le verbe et le mot qui suit: Ont-elles | étudié? Vont-ils | y aller? 
A-t-on | appris quelque chose? 

g. Al’intérieur d’un nom composé avec |’s du pluriel: arcs-en- 
ciel, arkdsjel; salles 4 manger, salamd@3e; pots-au-feu, potof¢; 
chambres a coucher, §a@brakufe. 


VE muet 


Régles principales: 

a. A la fin d’un mot, l’e muet disparait: la tabla, la porta, la 
chambra 

b. Entre deux consonnes prononcées, l’e muet disparait: seuls- 
ment, grisé da parfums, un ami da la petite fille, pas do pain. 
Exceptions: (a) Au commencement d’un groupe: Le tableau. 
Dedans, il fait froid. (b) Aux premiére et deuxiéme personnes 
pluriel du conditionnel: nous danserions, vous chanteriez 

Dans tous les autres cas, des débutants peuvent prononcer l’e 
muet. 

Ayant soumis ce plan 4 mes éléves, je le vis adopter par une 
majorité imposante—seuls quatre étudiants me dirent qu’il leur 
serait impossible d’en faire usage, leur programme ne comportant 
pas l’enseignement de la prononciation. Les autres m’assurérent 
qu’ils n’auraient aucune difficulté a le suivre tel quel. 

J’espére qu’il pourra rendre service 4 d’autres professeurs et les 
éclairer sur des points restés obscurs jusqu’ici. 


JEANNE VIDON- VARNEY 
Barnard College, 
Columbia University 








AN EXPERIMENTAL COMPARISON OF GRAMMAR- 
TRANSLATION METHOD AND DIRECT METHOD 
IN THE TEACHING OF FRENCH! 


A. THE PROBLEM AND THE ATTACK 


GROUP of twenty-eight freshman students of French at the 

Indiana State Teachers College Training School was used in 
the first and second semesters of the school year 1930-31 for the 
purpose of determining results obtained in the teaching of ele- 
mentary French through the application of the direct method and 
of the grammar-translation method. 

This group was divided into two sections: the grammar-transla- 
tion method was used in the one and the direct method in the other. 
The two groups were equalized as far as equalization was possible, 
taking into consideration the following factors: the mental ability 
of each pupil in order that the two groups would be approximately 
equal as far as mental ability is determined by tests. 

The writer realizes that the direct method used is one type of 
direct method. There are perhaps as many types as there are direct 
method teachers since there is no general agreement as to what the 
direct method is. 

In the direct method group the association of words with the 
concept was sought rather than the word with its English meaning. 
The sentence rather than the word was the unit to be taught. 

Certain standards had to be fixed which will be described briefly 
in order to avoid any possible confusion. 

The following points were observed in the direct method group: 
(1) Great care given to pronunciation; (2) Extensive oral work in 
the foreign tongue and oral treatment of the text, excluding the 
vernacular as much as possible; (3) Grammar taught inductively 
but systematically in connection with oral work; (4) The written 
work based on matter which had been thoroughly assimilated by 
hearing and speaking it; (5) Translation to English reduced to a 
minimum; (6) Real reading for comprehension stressed; (7) Use of 
Realia. 

In the grammar-translation method group the foilowing were 
observed: (1) Studying a list of disconnected words (vocabulary) ; 


1 This paper was read at the Spring meeting of the Indiana Chapter of the 
American Association of French Teachers April 16, 1932, Purdue University. 
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GRAMMAR-TRANSLATION VS. DIRECT METHOD 529 
(2) Memorizing grammatical rules and exceptions; (3) Oral transla- 
tion from the native tongue into the foreign tongue and vice versa; 
(4) Written translation; (5) Teaching of pronunciation; (6) Prac- 
tice in reading aloud and listening to some spoken French. 

A conscious effort was made at all times through the year to 
keep the types of instruction just as distinct in the sections as 
might be, considering the fact that the same content was used for 
both groups. 

The following tests and calculations were used in the experi- 
ment: 


1. The Otis Self-Administering Test of Mental Ability, Higher 
Examination, Form B, was given to both groups in order to deter- 
mine the mental ability of each pupil. 

2. The Iowa Placement Examination, Series FA1, Revised A, 
Foreign Language Aptitude Test was given to determine a special 
aptitude or ability in French. 

3. The Charter’s Diagnostic Language Test and the Pressey 
English Test covering Grammar, Punctuation, Capitalization, and 
Sentence Structure were given to determine special abilities or 
weaknesses in the different phases of the English language. 

4. Examinations were given at the end of each grade period in 
both semesters. 

5. H. V. Wann’s French Achievement Test was given at the 
end of the fifth grade period. 

6. The American Council Beta French Tests, Forms B and A, 
were given at the end of the first and second semesters. 

7. Aspecial test was devised in order to test the two groups for 
the following purposes: (a) Reading for speed and correct pronun- 
ciation; (b) Aural comprehension; (c) Dictation; (d) Grammar; 
(e) Translation; (f) Vocabulary; (g) Comprehension (Written 
Questions) ; (h) Appreciation. 

8. A study was made of the ratios between the differences 
of the means and the probable errors of these differences as a 
method of determining the significant differences between the 
grammar-translation group and the direct method group. 

9. Zero order correlations were calculated in order to measure 
the relationship between the intelligence quotients and scores on 
tests at the middle and end of the year. 

10. Methods of comparison between the two groups were de- 
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termined by coefficients of correlation and by the Significance 
of the Difference of Means. The problem under consideration was 
to determine whether or not the apparent difference between the 
two groups as indicated by the difference of means was a real dif- 
ference. 

11. Garrett’s table was used in determining the significance 
of the difference. 

B. PROCEDURE 

The Otis Self-Administering Tests of Mental Ability, Form C, 
were given to the twenty-eight freshman pupils of the Training 
School at the beginning of the first semester in order to determine 
the mental ability of each pupil. 

The mean of the intelligence quotients of the grammar-transla- 
tion group was 104.8 and of the direct method group 104.5. The 
difference of the means between the two groups is 0.3 in favor of 
the grammar-translation group. This difference is so small that it 
may be considered that the groups are almost perfectly matched. 


INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS AS DERIVED FROM OTIS SELF-ADMINISTERING TESTS OF 
MENTAL ABILITY 




















(Form C) 

Grammar-Translation Group Direct Method Group 

Pupil 5.0. Pupil I. ©. 
G 1 117.5 D 1 128 
G& 2 117.5 D 2 118 
G 3 107 » 3 117 
G 4 102.5 D 4 111 
G 5 106 D 5 107 
G 6 101.5 D 6 108 
G 7 107 D 7 103 
G 8 105 D 8 100.5 
G 9 105.5 D 9 91.5 
G 10 99.5 D 10 99.5 
G il 97 D i 96.5 
G 12 101.5 D 12 91.5 
G 13 102 D 13 87.5 
G 14 98 











The Iowa Placement Examination, Series FA1, Foreign Lan- 
guage Aptitude Test, was given at the beginning of the first semes- 
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ter to determine if the pupils in both groups had any special apti- 
tude or ability in French. The scores obtained showed an advantage 
for the direct method group. The conclusion reached was that, in 
so far as the Iowa Placement Examination was concerned, its 
result bears no relationship to the intelligence of the groups of 
pupils. Moreover the statistical computations reveal the fact that 
the Iowa Placement Test gives no data for those two groups that 
are of any significance whatever in this study. 

The Charter’s Diagnostic Language Test and the Pressey Eng- 
lish Test covering Grammar, Punctuation, Capitalization, and 
Sentence Structure were given at the beginning of the first semester 
to the grammar-translation group and the direct method group so 
that special abilities or weaknesses in the different phases of the 
English language could be determined. 

The results showed that in both the Charter’s Diagnostic Lan- 
guage Test and the Pressey English Test the advantage was in 
favor of the direct method group. 

Class examinations were given at the end of each six weeks, 
which constitute a grade period for the Indiana State Training 
School. The scores made were ranked and averaged. The mean was 
used in the computation of correlation of intelligence quotients and 
scores for those examinations at the end of the first and second 
semesters. 

The tables and graphs showed that the achievement of the 
direct method pupils was lower than that of the grammar-transla- 
tion pupils at the end of the first semester. 

In the examination marks for the first semester the difference 
of the means is 8.13 in favor of the grammar-translation group and 
the significant ratio 4.05 which indicates that the difference is sig- 
. nificant. 

In order to determine to what extent the ability to write was 

developed at the end of the first semester, French sentences were 
dictated as an examination on dictation to both groups. Although 
the correlation was not very high there was an advantage shown 
by the direct method group over the grammar-translation group. 
As a means of measuring more accurately the achievement of 
the grammar-translation and direct method groups at the end of 
the first semester, the American Council Beta French Test, Form 
B, was given to those groups. 
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COMPARISON OF THE INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS AS DERIVED FROM OTIS SELF- 
ADMINISTERING TESTS OF MENTAL ABILITY (Form C) AND AVERAGE OF 
EXAMINATION MARKS FOR THE FIRST SEMESTER, FIRST, SECOND, AND 
Turrp GRADE PERIODS, FOR GRAMMAR-TRANSLATION GROUP 





























Pupil 1.Q. : II Ill Mean Mark 
G 1 117.5 75 90 90 85 

x 2 57.5 95 97 95 95.7 
G 3 107 88 75 95 86 
G 7 107 60 78 45 61 
G § 106 80 74 75 76.3 
G 9 105.5 85 90 88 87.7 
G 8 105 82 82 67 77 
G 4 102.5 70 86 87 81 

G 13 102 87 85 75 82.3 
G 6 101.5 60 74 57 63.7 
G 12 101.5 81 97 90 89.3 
G 10 99.5 67 91 78 78.7 
G 14 98 85 89 78 84 
G il 97 67 78 52 65.7 





COMPARISON OF THE INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS AS DERIVED FROM OtTIS SELF- 
ADMINISTERING TESTS OF MENTAL ABILITY (ForM C) AND AVERAGE OF 
EXAMINATION MARKS FOR THE FIRST SEMESTER, FIRST, SECOND, AND 
TuHiIrRD GRADE PErRIopS, FOR DrrEcT METHOD GROUP 











Pupil 1.Q. I II III Mean Mark 
» 3 128 95 96 97 96 
Dp 2 118 88 88 75 83.7 
D 3 117 78 83 78 79.7 
D 4 111 65 73 75 71 
D § 108 34 88 75 65.7 
D 6 107 97 92 91 93.3 
D 7 103 50 73 31 s1.3 
D 8 100.5 63 82 79 74.7 
D 9 99.5 65 35 84 61.3 
D 10 96.5 32 36 75 47.7 
D ii 91.5 65 38 75 59.4 
D 12 91.5 75 79 75 76.3 
D 13 87.5 30 86 75 63.7 
































First SEMESTER 
D=Direct Method Group 


G. T.=Grammar-Translation 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DIFFERENCES IN MEANS OF D1RECT METHOD AND GRAMMAR- 
TRANSLATION METHOD GROUPS IN AVERAGE OF EXAMINATION MARKS FOR 


























’ Chances 
Diff. In Ratio | in 100 that 
Group M+PEy in favor PEpigt. of Diff. true differ- 
Means of to ence is 
PEpifi. significant 
G.T. | 79.18+1.977 8.13 G. FT. 2.005 4.054 100 
71.05+3.545 








first semester. 





the direct method group. 


The conclusion drawn was that the achievement of the gram- 
mar-translation groups was greater at the end of the first semester 
as shown also by the class examinations marks at the end of the 


At the end of the second grade period of the second semester 
Wann’s First Year French Achievement Test was taken by the 
pupils of both groups, and the results show a slight advantage for 


INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS AS DERIVED FROM OTIS SELF-ADMINISTERING TESTS OF 


MENTAL ABILITY (ForM C) AND AVERAGE OF EXAMINATION MARKS FOR THE 
SECOND SEMESTER, Frrst, SECOND, AND THIRD GRADE PERIODS, FOR 
GRAMMAR-TRANSLATION GROUP 














: Pupil LQ. I 
: G 1 117.5 
; G 2 117.5 95 
B G 3 107 77 
| G 7 107 43 
G 5 106 64 
G 9 105.5 75 
G 8 105 47 
: G 4 102.5 59 
G 13 102 60 
G 6 101.5 56 
F G 12 101.5 95 
G 10 99.5 54 
- G 14 98 79 
G it 97 58 











——— 








II III Mean Mark 
56 76.5 66.3 
97 74 88.7 
65 45.5 62.5 
59 20.5 40.83 
64 35 54.3 
65 60.5 66.83 
45 37.5 43.17 
59 45.5 54.5 
61 46.5 55.83 
41 33 43.3 
94 78.5 89.17 
67 45.5 55.5 
59 53.5 67.17 
42 26.5 42.17 
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The examination marks for the first, second, and third grade 
periods for the second semester were again averaged. The difference 
of means is 0.98 in favor of the direct method group. The signifi- 
cant ratio is 4.47 which indicates that the difference is significant. 


INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS AS DERIVED FROM OTIS SELF-ADMINISTERING TESTS OF 
MENTAL ABILITY (ForM C) AND AVERAGE OF EXAMINATION MARKS FOR 
THE SECOND SEMESTER, First, SECOND, AND THIRD GRADE PERIODS, 








Pupil | 1.Q 
D 1 128 
D 2 118 
D 3 117 
D 4 111 
D 5 108 
D 6 107 
D7 103 
D 8 100.5 
D 9 99.5 
D 10 96.5 
D 11 91.5 
D 12 91.5 
D 13 87.5 
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II Mean Mark 
98 95.5 97.17 
77 53.5 66.5 
63 51 56.3 
51 30 37.6 
43 22 36.7 
87 81.5 84.83 
55 45.5 53 

55 58.5 61.5 
68 33 58.3 
55 45.5 56.5 
47 58 61 

38 26 46.3 
S2 60.5 60.83 











SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DIFFERENCES IN MEANS OF DrrRECT METHOD AND GRAMMAR- 
TRANSLATION METHOD GROUPS IN AVERAGE OF EXAMINATION MARKS 

FOR SECOND SEMESTER 

G. T.=Grammar-Translation Group 


D = Direct Method Group 











Chances 
Diff. Ratio of | in 100 that 
Group M+PEy in In PEpigt. Diff. to | true differ- 
Means favor of PEpig. ence is 
significant 
GE. | SS So os D 0.219 | 4.47 100 


D 





59.74 +30.308 




















An original test was devised at the end of the year in order to 
test and compare the results between the grammar-translation 


group and the direct method group. 





ESP oe it, 


IDiodie TS Snag T I a, 


fe ERR bas tee pee eA 
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The test in Reading for Speed and Correct Pronunciation was 
given individually. Two minutes were allowed for each; a stop 
watch was used to check time. Mispronounced words were under- 


COMPARISON OF THE INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS AS DERIVED FROM OTIS SELF- 
ADMINISTERING TESTS OF MENTAL ABILITY (FORM C) AND WRITER’s IN- 
DIVIDUAL READING TEST IN SPEED AND CORRECT PRONUNCIATION 
AT ENp OF SECOND SEMESTER 
Grammar-Translation Group 



































. Words Words Test 
Pupils 1.Q. Attempted Mispron. Score 

G1 117.5 95 7 8s* ] 
G 2 17.5 127 10 117 
G 3 107 108 15 93 
G 4 102.5 105 11 94 
G 5 106 85 11 74 
G 6 101.5 56 15 41 
G 7 107 102 29 73 
G 8 105 73 13 60 
G 9 105.5 101 3 98 
G 10 99.5 103 4 99 
G il 97 99 8 91 
G 12 101.5 100 1 99 
G 13 102 81 10 71 
G 14 98 122 8 114 

Direct Method Group 

Dp t 128 132 4 128 
‘ D 2 118 128 5 123 
H D 3 117 129 8 121 
3 D 4 111 105 10 95 
4 » $ 107 124 4 120 
D 6 108 129 8 121 
3 D7 103 157 13 144 
: D 8 100.5 95 1 94 
| D 9 91.5 98 6 92 
4 D 10 99.5 101 8 93 
j D iil 96.5 142 10 132 
a D 12 91.5 85 0 85 
4 D 13 87.5 91 5 86 


5 * These scores are obtained by a count of the number of words attempted in 
n i the two minutes allowed. From this total all incorrectly pronounced words were 
deducted at the rate of one per mispronounced word. 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DIFFERENCES IN MEANS OF D1RECT METHOD AND GRAMMAR- 
TRANSLATION GROUPS IN WRITER’S INDIVIDUAL READING TEST IN SPEED 
AND CORRECT PRONUNCIATION AT END OF SECOND SEMESTER 











G. T.=Grammar-Translation D=Direct Method 
Chances 
Diff. In Ratio of | in 100 that 
Group M+PEy in favor of | PEpig. Diff. to | true differ- 
Means PEpigt. ence is 
significant 
G. T 87 =+3.538 
“a cer 6 ) ; : 1 
D 110.31+3.54 23.31 I 5.006 4.656 00 























lined; and the teacher, at the end of the two minutes, checked on 
the number of words read by each of the pupils. 

The inference drawn was that the achievement of the two 
groups as revealed by the Reading Test in Speed and Correct 
Pronunciation in relation to their intelligence is that the direct 
method has resulted in an achievement of considerably greater 
significance than the grammar-translation group. 

The graphs also revealed the fact that the reading ability as 
shown by the number of words attempted minus the number mis- 
pronounced is considerably more consistent in the case of the di- 
rect method than in the case of the grammar-translation group. 

The difference in means in the Speed and Pronunciation test 
is 23.31 in favor of the direct method group. The probable error 
of the difference is 5. The significant ratio is 4.56 which indicates 
that the difference is very significant. It is therefore clear that the 
direct method offers undoubted advantages in so far as rate and 
pronunciation are concerned. 

The test in aural comprehension was also given individually and 
consisted of two short stories. Each story was read twice. After the 
first story, five English questions were asked. They were to be 
answered in English. At the end of the second story five French 
questions were asked with answers required in French. It was re- 
vealed that the per minute rate of the direct method group is 3.4 
better than that of the grammar-translation group. 

Since the final average score of the former group is 110 and that 
of the grammar-translation group is 87, the per minute score of each 
group is 55 and 43.5 respectively. The advantage of 3.4 thus be- 
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comes about 6 per cent for the direct method group. Even though 
this is not a heavy advantage, it is clearly worth achieving. 

Dictation of seventy-two words was given to both groups. Sen- 
tences were repeated twice, and no questions were allowed. The 
difference in means was in favor of the direct method. 

Completion sentences were given to the students for a test in 
Grammar. The results were slightly in favor of the direct method, 
while in the Translation Test the grammar-translation group had 
the advantage. 

A list of English words was given, the equivalent of each one to 
be given in French. A similar list of French words was given, the 
equivalent of each one to be given in English. The graph showed 
plainly the advantage of the grammar-translation method over the 
direct method. 

In the Comprehension Test fifteen questions were submitted to 
the pupils of both groups to be answered in French. The graphic 
picture shows that neither group has a definite advantage. 

A set of English questions based on the appreciation of the 
French language and on French life was given to the pupils. These 
were to be answered in English. The following phases of apprecia- 
tion were used as bases for these questions: (1) Enjoyment (derived 
from knowledge) ; (2) Genuineness of taste; (3) Aesthetic pleasure; 
(4) Mental growth. 

All possible answers were selected. These answers were scored 
by two persons, independently, and the average of the marks given 
by the two scorers was taken as a means of comparison between the 
two groups. The difference in scores is sufficiently large that a con- 
siderable point of advantage is shown for the direct method group. 

Through the courtesy of the Superintendent of City Schools 
the writer was permitted to give the Otis Self-Administering Test 
and the American Council Beta French Tests, Forms B and A, to 
freshman groups in three city schools as further means of compar- 
ing results between the two methods in question. The schools are 
designated as X, Y, and Z. In schools X and Y the pupils were 
taught by the grammar-translation method, and in school Z the 
direct method was used. 

It is interesting to notice that the difference in means between 
the intelligence quotients of schools X, Y, and Z and those of the 
experimental groups in the Teachers College Training School is in 
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both cases in favor of the former schools. From this we can deduce 
the fact that the pupils in schools X, Y, and Z were of higher men- 
tal ability as far as mental ability can be determined by such a test 
as the Otis Self-Administering Test. 

The American Council Beta French Tests, Forms B and A, 
were given to schools X, Y, and Z at the same time that it was 
given to the experimental groups. In both groups it was adminis- 
tered at the end of the first semester and at the end of the second 
semester. 

The above results coincide with the results obtained in the 
Training School inasmuch as the grammar-translation groups in 
all the schools involved show a higher degree of achievement at the 
end of the first semester. 

At the end of the second semester the achievement of the direct 
method groups is greater according to the results shown; school 
Z, where the direct method was used, and the direct method group 
of the Indiana State Training School show an advantage over the 
grammar-translation groups. 

C. CONCLUSIONS DRAWN 

From the techniques and procedures pursued in this study one 
arrives at the following conclusions, which of course, are not offered 
as final. The writer hopes that further investigation by those in- 
terested in the study, development, and success of modern foreign 
language teaching in the United States will be undertaken in order 
to solve successfully the many problems existing today in the 
teaching of languages in the high school. 

The following conclusions may be deduced in favor of the gram- 
mar-translation group. The average of the marks of the three class 
examinations given during the first semester indicate that the 
achievement of the pupils in the grammar-translation group was 
greater during the first semester than that of the pupils in the direct 
method group. 

The American Council Beta French Test scores (Form B) co- 
incide with the findings stated above, as there is an advantage 
shown in the results of this test in favor of the grammar-translation 
group. 

Also in the city schools the pupils of the grammar-translation 
groups seem to have achieved more during their first semester of 
study in French. 
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The results in Translation, Vocabulary, and Comprehension 
(of written questions) are clearly in favor of the grammar-transla- 
tion group, although the correlation between intelligence quotients 
and test scores in these three tests is comparatively insignificant. 
The difference of means for the regular examinations is quite signifi- 
cant for this group. 

In the following respects the direct method has the lead: 

1. A higher degree of achievement was attained by the pupils 
of the direct method group during the second semester as shown by 
the average of the marks of the class examinations given during the 
second semester. 

2. The American Council Beta French Test scores, (Form A) 
indicate the same results. The scores for the second semester show 
the progress of the direct method group. The pupils of the direct 
method group of the city schools seem to confirm the above state- 
ments as their marks are higher than those of the grammar-transla- 
tion groups. 

3. The direct method pupils show better results on dictation at 
the end of the first semester. 

4. The difference in Wann’s First Year Achievement Test, al- 
though in favor of the direct method group, is too small to be con- 
sidered of any great significance. 

5. In the writer’s individual test in Reading for Speed and Cor- 
rect Pronunciation, although the correlation indicates a moderate 
degree of relationship, the difference in means is clearly in favor 
of the direct method group. 

6. In the writer’s Aural Comprehension Test, Dictation, and 
Appreciation Tests the difference is significantly in favor of the 
direct method group. 

7. In the Grammar Tests, while the results show that both 
groups have reached just about the same degree of achievement, 
the advantage is nevertheless in favor of the direct method group. 

Concluding briefly, the grammar-translation method has the 
advantage of more concrete progress in the early stages, whereas 
the direct method students seem to achieve more at the end of their 
first year of study in French. One may also conclude that the direct 
method leads to a greater ability in reading than the grammar- 
translation method does. 

Advantages for grammar-translation method: 
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1. Better results during first semester. 

2. Better results in: (a) Translation; (b) Vocabulary; (c) Com- 
prehension (written questions). 

Advantages for direct method: 


1. Better results during second semester. 
2. Better results in: (a) Dictation; (b) Reading; (c) Pronuncia- 
tion; (d) Aural Comprehension; (e) Appreciation; (f) Grammar. 


Mary OLGA PETERS 
Indiana State Teachers College Training School. 
Terre Haute, Indiana 




















ALFRED DE VIGNY’S “JOURNAL OF A POET” 


(Author’s summary.—The varied and penetrating nature of Vigny’s comments on 
art, literature, and life makes the Journal of a Poet a work of such general interest 
as to merit a wider circle of readers than it has had up to the present.) 


HE “Journal of a Poet” has long suffered an unmerited neg- 

lect. A race that has been pre-eminent for its writers of 
thoughts, memoirs, and private journals had in Vigny a worthy 
supporter of the great tradition. And yet, aside from that of the 
biographer or special student, very little attention has been paid 
to Vigny’s diary. 

The Journal of Amiel is mentioned a score of times for every 
single reference made to Vigny’s. The Pensées of Joubert is like- 
wise even better known, thanks to the influence of Matthew Ar- 
nold, than the “‘Journal of a Poet.’”’ There are those, too, who have 
heard of the Journal of Eugénie de Guérin who have never heard 
cf that of Alfred de Vigny. Just why this is so is not easy to deter- 
mine. There has been a legend, due in part to Sainte-Beuve, that 
Vigny was austere, that he was a snob, an intellectual aristocrat, 
that he had withdrawn into his ivory tower where his thoughts 
might have little appeal to the average reader. This may have been 
responsible for Vigny’s fate. And there is some truth in the con- 
ception, if it exists at all; but, as in every generality, much false- 
hood as well. 

An employee in a prominent publishing house in Paris two 
years ago sold me the last copy of a small edition of the Journal 
which his firm had printed in 1904. He remarked the general disre- 
gard for Vigny, as he dusted the volume he had just found in the 
storeroom. The fairly recent edition of the Journal published in 
England by Professor Baldensperger and containing for the first 
time a reliable chronology of certain passages which had long been 
dubious has not revived any significant interest in the work. And 
there has never been, as far as I know, any complete translation 
of this volume. Most of the items quoted below appear in English 
for the first time. 

In giving the notebooks of the Journal to Louis Ratisbonne 
just before his death, Vigny said: ‘You will perhaps find some- 
thing there.” Ratisbonne, upon publishing the selections from the 
Journal which appeared in the Revue Moderne in 1866, assured the 
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reader that he found the whole of Vigny in this work. If this is 
true, and if Vigny was particularly desirous that his writings 
should recommend themselves to the ‘“‘young posterity of a living 
person who loves you,” how important it is, then, that we meet 
the philosopher-poet in the intimacy of his study where he was 
wont to work late into the night meditating Elévations, composing 
les Destinées, or confiding his more personal thoughts to his diary! 

The “Journal of a Poet” is personal to an extent that the other 
works of Vigny are not. For Vigny, unlike his fellow-romanticists, 
was not accustomed to display the emotions of his heart 
to the public. Vigny’s attitude toward publicity was one of 
indifference or disdain. ‘“‘A book is a bottle thrown into the open 
sea on which should be glued this sticker: Catch who can.’’ Yet 
much of this personal and true Vigny is unappreciated because it 
is ignored. What higher tribute was ever paid woman, for exam- 
ple, than this carefully meditated sentence by the poet of Eloa 
written in 1844? 


After having reflected thoroughly on the fate of woman in every age and in all na- 
tions, I have come to think that all men should say to all women, ‘‘Pardon!”’ in- 
stead of, ‘““Good-day.” For the strong have dictated the laws. 


What more beautiful or lofty praise was ever given to poetry, un- 
less it be by Shelley, than this taken from among Vigny’s jottings 
for the year 1843? 

There is an elixir which is called poetry. Those who have in them, in private life, 
a single drop of this divine liquor, have more devotion for their country, more love 
for their lady, and more grandeur in their life. Those who have two drops of it in 
their veins are the masters of the political world or rule in eloquence and in works 


in the grand manner. But those in whom the entire flagon is spread with the liquor 
of life, they are the kings of thought in the king of languages. 


Such felicity of metaphor could only come from the pen of one 
who, like Pascal, had a poet’s intuition and wrote prose which 
lacked but rhyme to have it acknowledged as inspired by the 
muses. 

There is more than this, however, in common between Vigny 
and Pascal. Vigny’s power of analysis as shown by the Journal is 
definitely Pascalian. And one is frequently reminded of passages 
in the Pensées as he reads over pages of this document. Listen, for 
instance, to Vigny concerning the heart. 
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The heart exists, to be sure, morally speaking. One feels its movements of joy or 
of dolor; but it is a darkened chamber whose light is the head. Memory and thought 
illuminate it and cause feelings to appear there. Without the head they would be 
extinguished. Fools do not love and do not know those who love them. At times they 
conceive a hatred for their loved ones. 


Or, again, on the question of religious beliefs: 


Every religion has had its atheists and its sceptics and has only been half believed. 
But the wise have kept their doubts in their hearts and have respected the social 
fable which is received generally and adopted by the largest number. 


In grappling with theological problems, moreover, Vigny shows 
the same perspicacity of reason as Pascal. Regarding the first mur- 
der, he says: 

When one applies the rule of common sense and correct reason to popular history, 
one is astounded by all that is susceptible of severe revision and the quantity of ac- 
credited facts which go by the board. In the affair of Cain and Abel, it is evident 
that God did the first wrong, for He refused the offering of the hard-working plow- 
man in order to accept that of the slothful shepherd. Righteously indignant, the 
first-born avenged himself. 

Then, in a moment of philosophical speculation, Vigny out-dis- 
tances the author of the roseau pensant figure. He considers 
writing a dramatic poem in which he would study the question 
as to whether “‘man is greater than Divinity in this sense that he 
can sacrifice his life for a principle, whereas Divinity can not.” 
In illustration of the idea Vigny gives the concrete example of a 
woman loved by both a Homeric god and a man. She and her mor- 
tal lover might take their own lives rather than submit to the will 
of the god. Later, in Cassandre ou un dieu, Vigny develops this 
thought into a passage which lacks little of being a poem. He 
cautiously chooses a pagan situation, though, so as not to offend 
against Christian principles. But his idea has wider implications. 

And here is a remarkable passage which seems to have been in- 
spired by the great protagonist and defender of Jansenism: 

I imagine a crowd of men, women, and children seized by a profound sleep. 
They awake prisoners. They become accustomed to their prison and make small 
gardens in it. Little by little they notice that someone takes them away, one after 
the other, and forever. They do not know either why they are in prison or where 
they are taken afterward; and they know that they will never know. 

None the less, there are those among them who never cease wrangling in order 
to learn the history of their case; and there are those who invent the arguments for 


it; others there are who relate what becomes of them after imprisonment, without 
really knowing. 
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Are they not foolish? 

It is certain that the master of the prison, the governor, would have let us 
know, if he had so wished, both our case and our sentence. 

Since he did not want it known and will never want it known, let us content 
ourselves with thanking him for the more or less imperfect lodgings he has given us; 
and, since we can not escape from the misery we share in common, let us not increase 
it with endless quarrels. We are not sure of knowing anything on leaving the dungeon, 
but we are sure of not knowing anything while we are there. 


This was written in 1832. But Vigny’s attitude eleven years 
later would not please Pascal, especially as concerns faith. For 
the champion of Port-Royal who had proposed and solved the 
problem of the wager and whose heart had for him ‘reasons 
which the reason does not know”’ must surely have relied on faith 
when the reason of the heart failed. Yet with Vigny this first 
member of the Pauline triad breaks down and coalesces with the 
second member, viz., hope. In this Vigny is a decadent. 

They speak of faith. What is, after all, this rare thing? A fervent hope. I have 
sounded it out in all the priests who were said to possess it, and I have found only 
that.—Never certitude. 

His pessimism reaches its lowest form here. He can not even have 
faith in faith, but must rely on the weaker quality, hope, if he is 
to save himself from utter despair. 

Notwithstanding the radical difference between the ultimate 
conclusions of these two great thinkers, the quality of Vigny’s mind 
is essentially Pascalian. And that is tantamount to saying that it is 
essentially and typically French. 

Those who have been accustomed to think of Vigny as a pes- 
simist and dismiss him from consideration with so brief a tag for 
his condemnation will have some surprises awaiting them in the 
“Journal of a Poet.” For it is here that the constructive, the posi- 
tive side of the poet’s philosophy is most apparent. There ts such 
a thing as Vigny fortitude. Nor is this merely the passive fortitude 
of stoicism seen in Ja Mort du loup. The poet who wrote, ‘‘Never 
leave me alone with Nature; for I know her too well not to fear 
her,” could trust himself, if he could trust nothing else. There are 
moments when he manifests the self-sufficiency of a Whitman, if 
not that of a Browning. Disillusionment with life has driven him 
back upon himself. But Vigny is never a self-glorifying introvert 
like others of his generation—a Stendhal or a Byron. His retire- 
ment is an act of virility. ‘“The truly free citizen,’ he writes in 
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1832, ‘is he who is not linked to the government and who owes it 
nothing. There is my thought and my life.” 

Two years later he writes: ‘‘Let us console ourselves for every- 
thing with the thought that we enjoy our own thoughts and that 
nothing can take this enjoyment from us.”’ Vigny’s port of refuge 
is the intellect. The aristocracy he belongs to is neither that of 
wealth nor that of title, but rather one of the mind. That is why 
he cries: ‘‘Oh! fly, fly from people and withdraw among the chosen 
few, chosen from among the thousand-thousandth part of a thou- 
sand.” 

Yet Vigny had confidence in the efficacy of this small remnant. 
His optimism in the ability of the leaven to work upon the whole 
lump was apparent throughout his entire career. ‘‘Men of talent 
must concentrate upon the threatened points of the circle of the 
human spirit, and they must become strong in respect to that 
which the nation lacks.”” He believes in the power of the human 
intellect in spite of an acknowledgment of the ultimate antagonism 
existent between the two classes of society: the educated and the 
laboring classes; or, as he calls them, the noble and the ignoble. 
And Vigny, who says, ‘‘There is no man who has the right to de- 
spise his fellow-man,” is not derogatory in his use of these terms. 
But two revolutions are in his mind as he writes in 1832: 

The elegant simplicity, the reserve of the polite manners of people in high society 
(grand monde) cause not only a profound aversion in coarser folk for all their opin- 
ions, but a hatred which generates a thirst for blood. 
Vigny is quick to recognize the weaknesses of both these classes 
in society, however, and he points out the course by which a mutual 
understanding may possibly be reached. 
The betterment of the more numerous class and the agreement between proletarian 
ability and proprietary heredity constitute the entire political question of the 
moment. 
If the author of Stello has any misgivings about the perfectibility 
of the world, it is because his keenness of insight has pierced to 
‘ the root of the Utopian fallacy. See how simply he dissipates the 
j age-old chimaera. 
All Utopians, without exception, have had too low a view and have lacked the 
faculty of foresight. 


After having succeeded in constructing rather painfully their dreary Utopian 
society, republic or community, and their earthly paradise organized like a mecha- 
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nism of which everyone is a spring, if they had had a second turn of the imagination 
they would have seen that in taking away desire and struggle there is nothing left but 
boredom in life. 

Torpor would lead, without fail, everyone of these happy folk to the perpetual 
sleep of idiots or of animals, to suicide. 

Although Vigny asserts, and truthfully, that the “cold and 
rather somber severity”’ of his character was not native but given 
him by life, it did not dry up the fount of the milk of human kind- 
ness within him. No one can read “Twenty times an hour I say 
to myself, ‘Are those whom I love happy?’—I think of this one 
and of that one whom I love, of such a one as weeps: twenty times 
an hour I make the rounds of my heart,” or, “I love the majesty 
of human suffering,” or “the pity, the tender commiseration I have 
in my heart for the human race and for its misery make me feel 
often the passion with which we fight sickness on seeing a person 
return to life who is dear to us,’”’ no one can read such passages, I 
say, without being struck by the sincerity of the author. That por- 
tion of Vigny’s Journal which concerns the lingering illness and 
death of his mother is shot through with a poetic pathos which 
moves one to tears on each re-reading. The passion of the 
language is comparable only to that of Pascal in his moment of 
conversion. 

Last moments! Agony! Last moments, you shall never leave my memory. I want to 
plunge this night into my cruelest remembrances. If I have any fault, may this be 
my atonement. I find a bitter happiness in it, and I want thus to flagellate myself.— 


I shall be cruel, cruel to myself, mon Dieu! cruel and pitiless: though my heart 
should break and cause me to die! 


Vigny’s heart, without being vulgar, is one of the most sensitive 
of poetic hearts. These pages contain the expression of the pro- 
foundest of griefs. 

There are, in addition, in the “‘Journal of a Poet” a large num- 
ber of incomplete projects for poems. These have never been ade- 
quately studied in connection with the evolution of Vigny’s thought. 
They are in the form of scraps of verse, hastily jotted ideas and 
longer developments carefully worked out and frequently entitled, 
Poémes a faire. In them one finds some of the most daring of Vigny 
concepts. He wrestles with the problem of suicide. He faces over 
and over the ultimate paradox proposed in le Silence. His mind 
takes philosophic flights into the reaches of Cartesianism. Or he 
muses on the fate of a Beethoven or a Raphael and finds material 
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therein for speculation concerning the nature of justice in the uni- 
verse. Here is one of Vigny’s poetic comparisons which may have 
been inspired by Hugo’s Han d’Islande. 

In one of the nights of six months’ duration, the long nights of the pole, the traveler 
climbs a mountain, and, from there, sees in the distance the sun and the daylight, 
while night is at his feet. Thus the poet sees a sun, a sublime world, and utters cries 
of ecstasy over this delivered realm;—while other men are plunged in darkness. 


Aphorisms and epigrammatic phrases are not wanting in the 
Journal. Here, for example, is a unique criticism of the French 
temperament by a Frenchman. ‘‘The French show imagination in 
action but rarely in solitary meditation.” 

Vigny’s estimate of eminent men of the past and of his own con- 
temporaries is surprisingly astute. Light is thrown on such men as 
Chateaubriand, Lamartine, Barbier, Constant, Delacroix, Sainte- 
Beuve, and a host of others. To him Bonaparte is the man, Na- 
poleon the rdéle. ‘‘Voltaire,”’ he says, “had that double and rare 
faculty of meditation and improvisation while talking.” And for 
this reason he did not need to fear social gatherings as many 
authors do. He was always equal to the occasion and never ap- 
peared inferior to his books. 

Then, what truer prophecy was ever made of the future of a 
young writer than that by Vigny in 1829 concerning Hugo? Vigny 
saw through Hugo’s superficial brilliance as no other member of 
the Cénacle at the time did. He analyses the great dominant figure 
with these few lines: 

Victor Hugo has just made, in Marion de Lorme, an excellent stylistic work. 

The public does not see that his beautiful talent lies solely in his style. 

No one has ever had so much form and less depth; and he has not an idea that 
is his own—not a conviction, not an observation on life, or a reverie which extends 
beyond time. But he handles words with an admirable art. There are many men 
who have lived by that. It will be his lot, too. 


Vigny’s prophecy was realized by the tremendous output of the 
octogenarian. And his judgment has been confirmed by the major- 
ity of critics since Hugo’s death. 

Such is the nature of this intensely personal yet frequently ob- 
jective work. Those who are interested in the private life of the 
author will find in the edited and, especially, the unedited Journal 
an intimate account of the dramatic love affair between Vigny and 
Madame Dorval, the playwright and the actress, which will 
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serve as an admirable supplement to their letters. Or they can see 
Vigny ‘gradually withdrawing his sympathy from the group 
of romanticists with whom he was thrown early in his career. Or 
they may follow his painful pilgrimage to the homes of the acade- 
micians in solicitation of their votes until he was finally admitted 
to the circle of the “forty immortals.”’ 

In whatever mood or situation they find him, they will see one 
who remained above all else a gentleman. Born “noble but without 
fortune,” sworn in devotion to the “religion of honor which has 
its god always present in our heart,” Vigny stood out in this re- 
spect from among such men as Musset or Hugo or even Lamartine 
whose poetry, he said, he never read without weeping. 

The edited portion of the “Journal of a Poet”’ is but a fragment 
of the whole. Vigny left about sixty pocket note-books full of his 
thoughts. Not all of these are extant and only a few have been 
published. When the rest of Vigny’s diary reaches the public the 
epigrammatic sally of Jules Sandeau that “‘No one ever enjoyed 
Vigny’s familiarity, not even himself” will have been controverted. 
We shall then be taken into the holy of holies where we can see the 
great poet as he actually was. The revelation may show Vigny to 
be even more modern than is suspected. And it may arouse both 
wonder and admiration at the depth of his prophetic insight.* 


C. WESLEY BirD 
Fresno State College 
Fresno, Calif. 


* Since writing the above, the author has had occasion to note the inauguration 
of what may be a new era of appreciation for Vigny through the incorporation of 
passages from the Journal in the anthology of Lecompte and Searles. It is the first 
time, as far as the author knows, of an editor making use of this rich source of nine- 
teenth-century prose for text purposes in America. It was largely to call attention 
to such possibilities that this article was composed , 
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A PRELIMINARY SURVEY OF RESEARCH AND 
EXPERIMENTATION IN MODERN FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE PEDAGOGY* 


T the New Haven meeting in December, 1932, the Executive 

Council of the National Federation of Modern Language 
Teachers authorized the appointment of a committee “to study 
current modern language problems,” with the hope that the data 
obtained might be reported and interpreted for the better under- 
standing of the public and of school administrators, as well as for 
the clarification of ideas among the members of the association and 
language teachers at large. 

As a member of that committee I proposed, among other fanci- 
ful activities, a national survey of the research and experimenta- 
tion now going on in language pedagogy, with the idea that such 
a survey might show that language teachers were not slackers in 
the march on educational progress and were not all vociferants of 
idle Utopias. President Handschin accepted the proposal. That is 
the genesis and explanation of this preliminary report. 

Prohibited financially from undertaking any elaborate combing 
of our educational system for language researchers and experi- 
menters, it seemed at least possible to sample the general situation 
through the simple expedient of a government postal with paid 
reply addressed to 1000 modern foreign language teachers, scat- 
tered throughout the United States in our secondary and higher 
school systems. My postcard would be like old Mathieu’s saoulo- 
métre or “‘intoxicometer”’ in Maupassant’s Un Normand; it would 
show the degree of professional intoxication among our language 
teachers. 

Accordingly, the postcard went out asking for the following 
information: (1) name of school; (2) city, (3) state; (4) is anyone 
experimenting or doing research in language pedagogy in your 
school? (5) name of person in charge of the work; (6) department; 
(7) date when the work was begun; (8) what published results 
available to date; (9) specific problems being investigated; (10) 
main steps in the procedure; (11) is an explanatory letter to follow? 


* A slight revision of a special Report made before The Executive Council of 
the Federation of Modern Language Teachers, at their annual meeting, St. Louis, 
December 27, 1933. 
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The redeeming features of the questionnaire card were its brevity 
and its prepaid reply form. 

The mailing list was selected from the membership list of the 
M.L.A. and the mailing list of the Modern Language Journal, 
together with the valued co-operation of Messrs. Wheeler and 
Shield who personally attended to the New England and Pacific 
Coast mailings, respectively. 

Of the 998 mailings, 403 (40 per cent) brought a return. Of 
these 403 returns, 17 (4 per cent) were invalid through some ac- 
cident of mailing; 291 (72 per cent) answered in the negative; and 
95 (24 per cent) indicated that research or experimentation in 
language pedagogy was under way in their institution. Two-fifths 
of the addressees replied, and one-fourth of them were actively en- 
gaged in or directing studies of their teaching problems. That, de- 
cidedly, is good news for future language learners. 

On the 595 people (60 per cent) who failed to tear off the mes- 
sage card, mark an X in the proper square and mail the return card, 
one can venture no single opinion that is valid. Their potentiality 
is unknown. Perhaps another survey will reduce this unduly large 
percentage of unknowns. 

The following table indicates the six regions covered by the 
mailings, ranked according to the number of affirmative responses 
received, with the number and percentage of replies for each re- 
gional grouping. 

Of the 95 affirmative replies that indicated that pedagogical 
research or experimentation was going on, 38 (40 per cent) came 
from the Central States area, and 19 (20 per cent) from the 
Atlantic States, 15 (16 per cent) from the Southern States, 9 (9.5 
per cent) from each of the New England and Pacific Coast groups, 
and 5 (5 per cent) from the Rocky Mountain East area. 

Thirty-two of the forty-nine states are represented in the 
affirmative replies; the top-ranking five states are: Illinois (11 
points); New York (10 points); California (7 points); Massachu- 
setts (5 points) and Iowa (5 points). 

Before passing to the analysis of the affirmative replies, may 
I summarize in four statements the more significant data mentioned 
to this point: (1) 998 inquiries yielded 386 valid responses (40 
per cent); (2) of the 386 answers, 95 were in the affirmative (25 
per cent); (3) of the 95 affirmative replies, 57 were from the Central 
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TABLE I 


REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF AFFIRMATIVE AND NEGATIVE REPLIES 



































-— . Mailed Valid? Affirm. Cases Neg. Cases 
ivisional Group! : 
Out Replies No. |Percent| No. | Percent 

Central 265 96 38 40 58 60 
Rocky Mt. East 37 14 S 36 9 64 
Atlantic Cent. 198 72 19 26 53 74 
Pacific Slope 132 50 9 18 41 82 
Southern 214 88 15 17 73 83 
New England 152 66 9 14 57 86 
Totals 998 386 95 25 291 75 











1 The divisional groups are as follows: Central: Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, IIli- 
nois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, South Dakota; Rocky Mountain East: Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New 
Mexico; Atlantic Central: New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Virginia, West Virginia, District of Columbia; Pacific Slope: Washington, 
Oregon, California, Nevada, Arizona, Utah, Idaho; Southern: North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Oklahoma, Texas; New England: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut. 

2 Valid replies are the returns that clearly indicate yes or no in answer to the 
query as to current research or experimentation. 


and Atlantic States (60 per cent); (4) 32 of the 49 states are repre- 
sented, with a density of 3 ‘‘infection areas” per state. 

I interpret these statements as an indication that language 
teachers in general are conscious of their job. In these times, and 
under the exceedingly unfavorable conditions of both private and 
public school teaching, with every encouragement not only to 
shirk the daily routine, but to lessen one’s enthusiasm and devo- 
tion to time-consuming, patience-wearing observation and study 
of methods and materials of teaching, to discover that at approxi- 
mately 100 points in 32 states of the Union, there are teachers 
who are patiently, quietly, effectively going ahead with matters 
of research and experimentation in the hope of bettering them- 
selves, their pupils, and their profession—that is a very heartening 
discovery, worth serious consideration and public acclaim. Lan- 
guage teachers are evidently holding fast to their long-established 
tradition of educational idealism. 
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One should not, of course, assign too great importance to the 
following data concerning the distribution of the institutions and 
departments involved in this survey; the facts, however, do merit 
some consideration. 

The 95 affirmative replies are from 85 separate institutions or 
educational centers, of which 32 are private colleges or universities, 
27 are state-supported universities or colleges, 7 are normal or 
teacher-training institutions, 12 are city high schools or school 
systems, 5 are junior colleges, and 2 are boards of education. By 
re-grouping this list, we have 37 private institutions of junior 
college, college, or university level, (44 per cent), 34 state-sup- 
ported colleges, universities, and normal schools (40 per cent), and 
14 public schools and school systems (16 per cent). 

For the writer, one of the most significant things about this 
distribution is the percentage represented by the tax-supported 
schools. The institutions in which language teaching is being more 
seriously threatened than elsewhere are tax-supported institutions 
like those to which we owe 56 per cent of the total amount of ex- 
perimentation and research reported in this survey. And it is 
particularly gratifying to note the amount of activity and interest 
in that category of schools which is richest in material and in oc- 
casion for investigation into modern language teaching. Certainly 
the spirit and the opportunity should not be divorced. 

The complete list of the men and women in charge of research 
or experiments deserves full citation, but lack of space prevents. 

The list would comprise a roster of names that should vouch- 
safe the quality of the studies that are being made and establish 
a confidence in their educational worth. 

Only 76 indications of the duration of the studies were reported: 
of these, 27 were begun in 1933, 19 in 1932, 8 in 1931 and 7 in 1930. 
Fifteen began previous to 1930. The total number of years for this 
latter group (exclusive of one 23-year old case) is 109, or an average 
of 7.8 years for the 14 cases in the group. It should be apparent 
from these figures that experimentation here is not wholly a 
novelty bred of sudden discontent or of a sporadic debate among 
language teaching methodologists; fully two-thirds of the time 
indications show that the study is in at least its second year and 
one-fifth show a duration of more than three years. There is a 
definite evidence of a spirit of continuity here. 
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A minor but interesting observation lies in the few cases of 
publication of results reported: only 26 of the 95 affirmative re- 
plies (27 per cent) indicated that results had been made public. 
To be sure, the recent and incomplete nature of much of the in- 
vestigation precludes publishing results at this date, and some of 
the investigations do not lend themselves to broadcasting, but one 
cannot refrain from suggesting that more publicity, particularly of 
a factual nature, on progress and achievement in these studies 
would contribute much to the common good of the profession and 
its practitioners. 

To describe in detail the kind of research and experimentation 
reported would require more space than available for this report, 
since there are 139 separate investigations under way. I hope to 
be able to discuss this subject at another time and place. For the 
present, I shall indicate only the 17 main classifications into which 
the 138 studies fall, their relative ranking, and their numerical 
significance. 

The following table presents this information in condensed 
form; the seventeen categories into which the various studies and 
investigations fall are listed in the order of their relative import- 
ance as judged by the number of cases reported in each category. 

Even a most superficial inspection of this table reveals a num- 
ber of interesting facts, for example: (a) that research and experi- 
mentation in Vocabulary with 17 cases holds second place in the 
ranking order; (b) that the two allied categories of Reading and 
Vocabulary, each tying for second and third place respectively, 
have taken marked precedence over Composition and Grammar 
and Syntax, items 12 and 10 in order; (c) that Vocabulary tying 
with Course Planning for second place, and Testing and Reading 
tying for third place, range within a variation of but four cases 
from Methods, holding first place; (d) that Testing has come into 
its own as a subject for language teachers to investigate; (e) that 
the first five ranking categories compose 86 of the 139 items, or 62 
per cent of the entire body of investigation; and finally that the 
list as a whole is an excellent index of a nation-wide alertness to 
the need for progress in education that should not be passed over 
lightly in any consideration of the fitness of modern foreign lan- 
guages in a general educational scheme. 

That job consciousness is a reasonably common factor among the 
modern foreign language teachers of the United States is the out- 
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TABLE II 
RANKING ORDER OF THE CATEGORIES OF RESEARCH AND EXPERIMENTATION 
ACCORDING TO NUMBER OF CASES REPORTED IN EACH CATEGORY 








Rank Category Description Cases 
1 Methods: reading, individualized, group, oral-aural, etc... .. . 20 
2 Vocabulary: techniques, devices, lists, testing, control : 17 
3 Course Planning: unification of aims, min. essentials. . ct 
+ Testing: techniques, placement, progress, achievement...... . 16 
5 Reading: testing, materials, teaching techniques, values....... 16 
6 Phonetics & Pronunciation: testing, methods, stress ahh 9 
7 Oral-Aural Training: aids, time-values, methods, stress... . 7 
8 Teaching: teacher-training, surveys, practice procedure........ 7 
9 Foreign Contacts: overseas study, radio, films, “‘realia”. . . . 6 

10 Grammar & Syntax: frequencies, testing, time values. ... 5 
11 Psychol. Factors: forgetting, correlations, processes. . 4 
12 Composition: marking, planning, errors, values, testing. 4 
13 Special Courses: “survey,” “‘honors,”’ “scientific,” etc... 3 
14 Language Errors: types, analysis, correction, prevention. 3 
15 Language Failures: causes, correction, sectioning, etc... ... 2 
16 General Language Course: planning, evaluation. . . 2 
17 Memory Work: types, value, procedures. 1 














standing realization that I have received from this preliminary 
survey. It is an excellent leaven for the loaf. 

In conclusion, there are two recommendations that may be 
made, namely: 

1. That a similar and more thorough survey be conducted as an 
annual event.! 

2. That the Modern Language Journal provide a departmental 
clearing-house for the regular chronicling and interchange of ex- 
periences and progress in language experimentation and research. 


In brief, a monthly statement and an annual inventory of 
achievement and progress in language research—would that not 
effectively provide educators, administrators, colleagues in the 
profession, and critics with the needed factual evidence of what we 
are really doing to improve our product and our profession? 





Otto F. Bonp 


The University of Chicago : 
' It is to be hoped that when the purpose and scope of this survey is understood, 4 


all readers of the Journal will co-operate with Professor Bond whenever called 
upon.—Eb. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF MODERN LANGUAGE 
OLOGY IN AMERICA FOR 1933 
BULLETIN OF THE PAN AMERICAN UNION 


Brainerd, Heloise: ‘‘Summer Study in Spanish America.”’ Lxv11:5: 381-384. Lists 
the summer schools for 1933 in Mexico, Puerto Rico, and Guatemala. 


METHOD- 


BULLETIN OF THE WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION OF 
MopERN FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEACHERS 

Anon.: ‘Suggestions for Spanish clubs.’’ No. 102:6. Two representative programs 
on Mexico and Cuba. 

Hinz, S. M.: “Suggestions for German clubs.” No. 102:4-6. Hints and plans from 
five teachers in different parts of the country. 

Kunkel, Laura: ‘‘A French Club Experiment.” No. 102:1-4. A plan to substitute 
a club meeting for one class period twice a month. Programs discussed. 


EDUCATION 
Kaulfers, W. V.: “Breaking the Foreign Language Goose Step.” Lu:7:440-444. 
His plan “leads to the acquisition of measurable skills; makes measurable 
achievement the basis of the marking system; increases enrollment in the upper 
divisions; and lessens the instructional labor of correction.” 


EDUCATIONAL OUTLOOK 

Chateauneuf, Amy: “‘The Treatment of the Present Tense in French.” vit: 3:155- 
163. Part 1 discusses and criticizes the traditional method of teaching French 
verbs which violates psychological principles. Part 11 deals with procedure in 
teaching a beginning class the present tense of regular verbs that is in harmony 
with child nature. ‘‘Study of the Written Vocabulary in a Foreign Language.” 
vit:4: 224-234. Classifies French words into seven large groups in an endeavour 
to help students fix the carefully chosen vocabularies after they have been 
presented to him. 


THE EpvucATIONAL RECORD 


Johnston, J. B. and Advisory Committee on College Testing: ‘‘The 1933 College 
Sophomore Testing Program.” x1v:1:120-122. Announcement of series of 
tests adapted for sophomores (and other college classes) prepared under direc- 
tion of the Cooperative Test Service. Includes foreign language tests. Sugges- 
tions for program of tests, cost, scoring, etc. 


THE FRENCH REVIEW 


Armstrong, J. E.:‘‘ Notes on Visual Education for French Classes.” v1:3:254-255. 
Key sources for material suitable for projection in French classes. 

Cheydleur, F. D.: ‘‘ Attainment Examinations in Foreign Languages at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. A Critical Study of the Intermediate Knowledge French 
Form.” v1:3:190-214. Definition of these examinations, results with tables of 
the first five, reproduction of the intermediate examinations given from October 
1931 to 1933, interpretation of the summary of results. “‘ Attainment Examina- 
tions in Foreign Languages at the University of Wisconsin. A Critical Study 
of the Intermediate Knowledge French Form.” v1:4:282-300. Twelve tables. 

Geddes, J.: “‘The Old and the New.” vu1:1:26-38. History of the development of 
modern languages in this country and the opportunities teachers today have 
for perfecting their knowledge. 

Schwartz, W. L.: “French Vocabulary for Contract Bridge and Golf.” v1:4:318- 
322. Cercles Francais will be interested. 

Shane, M. L.: “Measuring the Extent of French Vocabulary of High School Stu- 
dents.” viz: 2: 108-124. A study to determine approximate number of words in 
the active and passive vocabularies of high school students in Florida near the 
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end of each year of modern language study. Results summarized under six 
heads. Four tables. 

Spaulding, F. T.:‘‘ The Generalist’s Case Against Modern Languages.”’ vir: 2:125- 
137. Modern languages tend to be of less potential value in the high school 
program than numerous other subjects unless teachers make the study of lan- 
guages intelligible step by step. 

Tamborra, J.: ‘Why Study Foreign Modern Languages?” v1:4:301-311. To be 
equipped with a liberal education. 


THE GERMAN QUARTERLY 


Anon.:‘‘ Notes and News.” v1: 1:49-50. Outline of the second session of the Middle- 
bury College Summer School at Bristol, Vermont, which lasted from July 5- 
August 18, 1932. 

Bagster-Collins, E. W.: ‘Observations on Reading.” v1:4:153-162. The only way 
to increase the reading rate of pupils is by developing a kind of reading ma- 
terial that will keep within a much narrower vocabulary range than is now the 
case. Words in reading text should be closely related to an accredited word-list. 
Either reading texts for a two-year course must be made to order or the present 
collections of stories must be simplified. The ideal combined grammar and 
reader would contain about 1000 words. Reading material would be both in- 
tensive and extensive after first few weeks. Intensive reading would remain 
constant as to amount as course went on, extensive would increase. 

Decker, W. C.: What Shall We Read?” v1:1:28-38. Urges that material should in- 
clude post-war books that help student to understand Germany of today. Gives 
lists of words and translations not found in German-English dictionaries per- 
taining to sport, commerce, radio, telephone, chemistry, electricity, etc. 

Hagboldt, P.: ‘‘ Reading for Comprehension and its Testing.” v1:2:68—76. 1. Gives 
general principles of the first three quarters of German at the U. of Chicago. 
2. Discusses the grading of reading material from five points of view. 3. Gives 
a few outstanding types of reading tests of which he approves. 4. Discusses the 
correlation between grammar and reading, vocabulary and reading, vocabulary 
and grammar. 

Hewitt, T. B.: “The Content and Administration of the Intermediate Course.” 
v1:1:19-22. Suggestions for carrying on this course which offers many prob- 
lems. 

Kaufmann, F. W.:‘‘Some Experiments in the Advanced Practice Course.”’ v1: 1:23- 
27. The class-room can prepare the material for composition in class conversa- 
tion. Develops his point by describing some of his experiments made with high 
school teachers during the summer of 1932 at the German School of Middle- 
bury College. 

M.M.S.: “ Materials offered to Schools by the German Tourist Information Office.” 
v1:2:97-98. List of silent motion pictures of Germany and of lantern slides, 
etc., to be had from this New York office at nominal cost. 

Prichard, Eva Z.: “‘ Methods of Teaching German in a Preparatory School.” v1:3: 
120-124. Short discussion of note books, oral work, dramatics, grammar, read- 
ing, club work, memory work, etc. 

Rockwell, L. L.: “A Suggestion on Guidance.” v1:3:125-133. Reproduction of a 
bulletin prepared at Bucknell U. two years ago to assist students in inter- 
mediate German courses to decide whether they should major in German. A 
list of courses a German major should follow. 

Schinnerer, O. P. and Wendt, H. G.: ““A Suggested List of 1000 Active German 
Words.” v1:2:77-90. Attempt to select active word list, one actually controlled 
by the student as a maximum requirement for two years of high school. Words 
selected are those most commonly used in the colloquial language. 

Schmale, Florence E.: ‘Some Approaches to German.” v1:1:8-18. A successful 

revival of German in high school depends upon making the curriculum more 

functional than in the past. Gives interesting methods of procedure with which 
author stimulated great interest in the subject in her school. 
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Stroebe, Lilian L.: “‘High Points of Review in German Grammar.” v1:3:114-119. 
Exercises covering briefly the essentials which may be used at the beginning 
of the school year to bring back to the students the capacity of speaking Ger- 
man correctly. 

Vail, C. C. D.: “Frequency List Problems.” v1:2:53-62. In spite of word lists dis- 
concerting problems arise concerning them. 


HicuH Pornts 


Alpern, H.: “What is being done for the Gifted Student of Spanish at the DeWitt 
Clinton High School.” xv:7:46-48. Shows what (1) entire department and 
(2) individual teachers are doing for him. 

Bagster-Collins, E. W.: “Observations On Reading”’. xv:6:5-13. Direct reading is 
the goal of modern language courses. Attention given to the factor of gradation 
in the organization of the reading course. 

Bodler, Sarah L.:‘‘A Departmental Bulletin Board.” xv:7:55-56. Shows what may 
be displayed on a modern foreign language bulletin board. 

Buda, R.:‘‘A Comparative Tense Count in French.” xv:9:31-34. Four representa- 
tive forms of reading matter were used for this tense count by the department 
of Modern Languages at the James Madison H. S. of New York City. Two 
tables of results. 

Caballero, R.: ‘‘Glamour—an Indispensable Stimulant in Language Teaching.” 
xv:10:57-60. How to awaken and maintain the pupil’s interest in a language. 

Callcott, Mary S.:‘‘A Short Classified Bibliography on Spain.” xv:5:71-77. Under 
ten heads author gives lists of books with date of publication and name of 
publisher. 

Caruso, M.:“‘ Music In Italy.” xv:2:27-37. Article prepared for the use of teachers 
of modern languages. The history of the development of music from its origin 
to the nineteenth century. 

Gilgoff, M.:‘‘ A Device for Drillin Grammar.” xv:7:45. Divide class into two teams 
and follow the rules laid down by author. 

Gray, Magna A.: “‘A Report on Experiment in Memory Work in German. The 
Learning of Prose and Poetry and Its Retention.”’ xv:4:42-43. Results show 
that in general it makes no appreciable difference whether material presented 
is prose or poetry. 

Hochstein, J.:‘‘ The Educational Value of the Foreign Language Club.” xv:5:33- 
37. Club gives chance for self-expression as a reaction to the foreign language 
stimulus; humanizes the study of the language; fosters international under- 
standing; produces more intelligent citizens of a world-wide human civilization. 

Joseph, Myrtle J.: ‘Club Work and Activities in the Field of German.” xv:1:39- 
47. Not what the faculty adviser wishes but what the students desire, must con- 
trol club programs. Advisability of using both English and German. Many 
suggestions relative to bibliography and activities. 

Lambert, Paule C.: ‘‘ Available Visual Aids In the Teaching of French Cultural 
Material.” xv:7:18-23. A list of these visual aids to be found in New York 
City offered gratuitously by museums and organizations of that city are 
treated under five topics. 

de Lellis, T. J.:‘‘Free Composition in French.” xv:3:57-60. Instructor must show 
students in a sixth term class how to write a composition. After selecting topics 
which are alive he prepares five exercises. 1. A list of words necessary for the 
particular free composition. 2. Questions to be answered in French based on 
these words. 3. An exercise from English into French. 4. The writing of the 
composition at home and putting it on board the next day. 5. Several days 

___ later rewriting composition without consulting word list, etc. 

Santelli, Catherine R.: ‘The Italian Club at Newton High School.” xv:7:61-63. 
With its aim to give the pupils an understanding of. the civilization of their 
foreign-born parents and to provide an outlet for students interested in differ- 
ent types of work this club has become a real part of the school. 

Schachter, B.: “The First Lesson in a Beginners’ German Course.” xv:8:47-48 

Method outlined which author used successfully. 
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Shapiro, H. G.: ‘‘A Method of Presenting Cultural Material.” xv:5:62-65. The 
approach should be psychological and topical. Author gives outline of German 
civilization for the first three terms. 

Tropp, Evelyn K.: ‘An Experiment with Dictation in French.” xv:10:39-40. 
Purpose of this experiment was to study the effect of substituting dictation for 
English into French translation. Good results. 

Zulyevitis, Marie: ‘‘Teaching the Use of the Past Participle in French.” xv:1:84. 
A method found effective in fixing the position of the past participle. 


Tue Hicu ScHoot TEACHER 


Duell, Lillian: ‘A Program for the French Assembly.” rx: 10:362-363. A sketch 
that may be performed during an assembly period to arouse school interest in 
French. 

McIntosh, B. H.:‘‘ Hopeful Trends in Foreign Language Teaching.” 1x:9: 330-332. 
Reading ability can not be very lasting unless the pupil can speak and under- 
stand the spoken language. Less exactness in the technical aspects and more 
emphasis in ability to speak and write in a wider range would help the situation. 

Shaver, Clara: “‘A French Club for Beginners.” rx: 1:8-9. Suggestions on eligibility, 
programs, aims, etc. of this club. 

Thieme, Margaret: “ Devices that may be used in Teaching Foreign Language, with 
Special Reference to German.” 1x:3:106-107. Detailed suggestions for ob- 
taining fluency in German. Short bibliography at end. 


HisPANIA 

Alpern, H.: ‘The ‘Dollars and Sense’ Value of Spanish.” xv1:1:74-78. Brief re- 
sumé of the thirty-five page pamphlet prepared by author of answers of promi- 
nent men of affairs in the United States to a letter sent to over a thousand of 
them by Dr. Alpern asking their opinion, based on facts in their business or 
profession, on the value of a knowledge of Spanish on the part of the men they 
employ. Stress in the answers is placed on the politico-social and cultural 
phases of Hispanic studies as well as on the utilitarian value. 

Hespelt, E. H.: ‘‘Two Practical Problems of the Modern Language Teacher.” 
xv1:2:167-176. The answers to the oft-repeated questions: 1. ‘‘ What should 
I do when some one says that modern languages do not function?”’ 2. ‘‘What 
should a teacher do with the forty minutes of class time at her disposal in order 
to reach this (reading) objective?” 

Hochstein, J.:‘‘A Pan American Club Manual.” xv1:3:291-316. Discussion under 
four subdivisions: (1) The Educational significance of a Foreign Language 
club; (2) Why a Pan American Club? (3) Organizing a Pan American Club; 
(4) The Activities of the Pan American Club. 

Jones, W. K.:‘‘ John Public, Critic of Spanish.” xv1:4:413-420. Teachers of Spanish 
must impress on the public the need of learning Spanish as a tool. 

Kaulfers, W. V.: ‘‘Spanish for Social Intelligence.” xv1:1:51-58. In a two-year 
course the ability to answer extemporaneously questions within the scope of per- 
sonal knowledge is a very practical conversational objective. To do this, initiate 
beginner to conversational practice of third person type in all tenses. Con- 
centrate instruction in functional grammar on those variables of speech which 
undergo transformation in person. Correlate conversation with major aim. 

Keller, Captain H. B.: “Making Spanish More Interesting.” xv1:4:421-424. Sug- 
gestions for stimulating interest. 

Morley, S. G.: “Sound Teaching and Sound Texts.” xv1:1:1-9. Expert teachers 
using texts adapted to their special uses which have been wisely and accurately 
edited must make the teaching of Spanish ‘“‘a severe and dignified discipline, 
a well ordered course of training made accurate in order to sharpen the mind, 
made literarily attractive in order to enlarge cultural values.” 

Spaulding, R. K.: ‘Infinitive and Subjunctive with Hacer, Mandar, Dejar, and the 
Like.” xv1:4:425-432. In an effort to help his students determine the mood 
after the above list of verbs the author has recorded the practice of eleven 

modern authors in thirty-three prose texts. 
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Wright, L. O.: “Things to Omit from an Elementary Grammar.” xv1:1:59-65. In 
presenting Spanish to North-American students three types of confusion stand 
out: 1. Spanish sound-symbols with English sound-symbols; 2. the parallel 
presentation of contrasting forms which in themselves suggest indecision to 
the student; 3. exceptions to rules in elementary work. Author discusses how 
these problems may be taken care of in first year work. 


ITALICA 
McKenzie, K.: ‘Syllabi of Literary Courses by Centuries—The Duecento.” x:3: 
61-66. Books recommended for historical and cultural background as well as 
texts for this period whether the Duecento is treated in one semester or for 
an entire year of graduate work. 
Shaw, J. E.:“‘ Bibliography of Italian Studies in America.” x1: nos. 1, 2, 3, 4. 


JoURNAL OF EpuUCATIONAL RESEARCH 

Cheydleur, F. D.:‘‘An Experiment in Adult Learning of French at the Madison, 
Wisconsin, Vocational School.” xxvi1:4:259-279. Study to determine whether 
adults can learn a foreign language more or less thoroughly than students of 
school or college age when subjected to same methods, teachers, amount of 
instruction and examinations. Results show that 64 per cent of the adults 
did as well as the highest 25 per cent of high school pupils and that 90 per cent 
of them did as well as the upper half of the high school pupils of the country. 

Johnson, Laura; Hinderman, R. A.; Ryan, H. H.; ‘‘Language Transfer.’ xxv1:8: 
579-584. Study made in the University of Wisconsin High School to test trans 
fer of training in one or more foreign languages to the ability to get meaning 
from an unfamiliar language. Results indicate that the gain from language- 
study is more in the direction of vocabulary than in that of general interpreta- 
tive ability. 

JoURNAL OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

The Reporter: 1v:5:272. Review of Bruno Lasker’s article in the Christian Science 
Monitor for April 4 of a recent meeting of scholars sponsored by the American 
Council of Learned Societies. Topic discussed, ‘‘What careers are there for 
American students of Chinese Language and Civilization?”’ Lasker reports the 
results of meeting saying there is a wide field for American scholarship in 
Japan and China but nearly all of it is conditioned by a knowledge of Eastern 
languages. 


JuntorR-SENIOR HiGH ScHoot CLEARING House 
Frederick, R. W. and Smith, Virginia B.:‘‘A Foreign-Language Program.” vir: 3: 
153-156. Two members of the staff of Milne Junior High School of the New 
York State College for Teachers, Albany, reproduce a typical conversation 
which describes the social-language course in this high school. 


THE MopERN LANGUAGE FoRUM 


Altrocchi, R.:“‘L’Idioma Gentile.”” xvi: Yearbook: 36-39. Many teachers of lan- 
guage cannot manipulate a language. A reading of Edmond de Amicis’ L’Idioma 
Gentile (a discussion of language and style) is urged in his “plea for language.” 

Bond, O. F.: “Five Factors of A Reading Technique. III. Trial and Error in Lan- 
guage Learning.’’ xvi: Yearbook: 1-8. No formal translation drills until the 
last third of the first year. Student thus becomes adapted to the form of the 
language. Composition should follow the start in reading and be kept always 
several paces in the rear of the reading achievement. A substitute for the 
analytical grammar approach to reading may be found but at present trial and 
error is the most economical, painless, and permanent means of getting the 

, minimal stock of form and usage of early reading. 

Cheydleur, F. D.: ‘The New Language Requirements at Wisconsin.” xvi: Year- 

book : 24-26. Concerns placement and attainment examinations. 
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Crooks, Esther J.: ‘A Survey Course in Modern Spanish Literature For Second 
Year College Students.”’ xvm1: Yearbook: 26-28. A plan tried at Goucher Col- 
lege which emphasizes the value of extensive reading as a means of introducing 
second year college students to the fundamental facts of modern Spanish litera- 
ture. 

Kaulfers, W. V.:‘‘A Graduated Approach to the Oral Objective.”’ xvm1: Yearbook: 
13-20. There would be more students in advanced courses if at the end of the 
two-year period they found themselves actually attaining the conversational 
objective on progressively higher levels. In order that a maximum of time may 
be devoted to practice in a language rather than about a language technical 
complexities of speech relating to structure and syntax should be reduced to a 
minimum and the fundamental principles of sound teaching procedure kept 
constantly in mind. These principles are cited and discussed. 

Meisnest, F. W.: ‘‘The Direct Method in the Teaching of German Grammar.” 
xv: Yearbook: 32-36. Shows how this method is used in 75 per cent of the 
high schools teaching German in the state of Washington. 

Patterson, A. S.: ““Stimulus—Response Applied to Vocabulary Learning.” xvi: 
Yearbook: 21-23. The study of the grammatical structure of a foreign language 
is the foundation upon which must be built our semantic knowledge and cate- 
nate skill. 

Peters, Mary E.:‘‘The Value of Modern Language Study.” xvi: Yearbook: 28-32. 
Sets forth its contribution to mechanical crafts and social studies—‘‘the two 
objectives which are paramount in the minds and plans of directors of second- 
ary education.” 

Sparkman, C. F.:“‘Oral Work in Recognition-Reading Training.” xvi1: Yearbook: 
8-13. Discusses the types of oral work that are not at variance with the recep- 
tive approach to the study of a foreign language. Includes examples of tech- 
nique and drills to improve aural practice. 


” 


MOopDERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 

Alpern, H.:‘‘A Modern Test in Modern Literature.” xv1r:4:268-274. Account of a 
successful course in Contemporary Spanish Literature given by the writer with 
a copy of a final examination on the term’s work. “‘ The Gifted Student of Mod- 
ern Foreign Language in New York City.” xvm:4:287-290. Concluding section 
of the report of committee appointed a year ago in modern foreign languages to 
study the educational facilities now afforded to bright students in high schools 
of New York City and to recommend whatever changes may seem desirable 
in syllabi, courses of study, etc. A copy of this report may be procured by ad- 
dressing a request to Mr. Alpern. 

Amner, F. D.: ‘Advantages and Difficulties of Collateral Reading.’’ xv11:8:567- 
574. Sense of internationalism, a consciousness of ability to read a foreign lan- 
guage, a development of a reading attitude are a few of the best results of col- 
lateral reading. Difficulty lies in securing suitable material for students. 

Bement, N. S. and Smith, Evelyn M.: “Standardizing French Vocabulary for Be- 
ginners.” xv11:8:579-591. A base list (divided into five groups) of words for 
beginners compiled from ten beginning French books. 

Engel, E. F.: “Initiating Sprachgefiihl.”’ xvm1:1:21-26. Sprachgefiihl, acquired by 
the varied and multiplied use of a simple but expressive active vocabulary, 
should be regarded as a vital object in modern language teaching. 

Gullette, C. C.:“‘Some Tricks of the Trade.”’ xvi1:7:499-502. Methods of creating 
the surprise element which will keep the class alert. 

Hawkins, F. E.: “‘ French in Rhode Island Junior High Schools.” xvi: 3: 171-176. 
The junior high school ought to make the most of its opportunity to give a 
better oral and aural foundation and so leave the senior high school free to do 
more formal grammar, reading, and composition. 

Haygood, J. D.:‘‘The Amount and Composition of a Minimum Essential French 
Reading Vocabulary.”’ xvm1:3:177-189. Discusses the establishment of a mini- 

mum vocabulary based on experimentation which will enable a two-year stu- 
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dent in secondary schools or a one-year student in college to read with compre- 
hension French of average difficulty. 

Hughes, Dorothy E.: “French at Four.”’ xvmr:2:115-117. Value of beginning 
French at this age and the method of teaching it. 

Kaulfers, W. V.: “‘ Practical Techniques for Testing Comprehension in Extensive 
Reading.”’? xv1:5:321-327. Author’s summary ‘‘an outline of the criteria of 
construction, and methods of administration and scoring, of practical five to 
ten-minute ‘citation tests’ applicable to classes in extensive reading for com- 
prehension.” 

Koon, C. M.:‘‘ Modern Language Instruction by Radio.” xvm:7:503-505. Ameri- 
can broadcast teachers can profit from European developments where modern 
language instruction is one of the most popular subjects on the air. 

Pargment, M. S. ‘‘Correspondence.” xv1r:4:284. A letter on how the States of this 
country should be treated with regard to prepositions. California, the Carolinas, 
Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Pennsylvania and the Virginias are feminine; all 
the other states are masculine. Use of from and in with them. 

Price, W. R.: ‘‘Shorn Lambs.” xvm1:2:78-92 and xvmm:3:153-159. Parts of a re- 
port on the results of a New York State examination in French of candidates 
for a teacher’s license. Part 1 gives the examination the candidates took, the 
general plan of the study the author is making, his general considerations as to 
aims, and methods courses. Part 1 treats of reading for comprehension. 

Richardson, H. D.: ‘‘ Discovering Aptitude For the Modern Languages.” xvm1:3: 
160-170. Describes the use of the Symonds Foreign Language Prognostic Test 
for purposes of prediction and placement in the modern foreign languages. 
These tests can be used in selecting good “‘risks”’ for foreign language study. 

Rogers, Agnes L. and Clarke, Frances M.: “Report on The Bryn Mawr Test of 
Ability to Understand Spoken French.” xvir:4:241-248. Test given in forty 
classes of six high schools in New York City. The crucial steps in learning to 
speak French came in the first school year and test is valuable here as an instru- 
ment of measurement. Results interpreted and in spite of imperfection the test 
is useful in enabling the teacher to discover obstacles in the way of achieve- 
ment. Three tables. 

Roulston, R. B.:‘‘ Texts and Their Critics.”’ xv11:7:481-490. Textbooks should be 
primarily written from the student’s point of view. 

Ruland, H. L.: ‘‘A Chronological Chart of the Tenses of the Indicative and Sub- 
junctive as an Aid in the Teaching of their Use.”’ xv1:3:191-194. Valuable 
as a means of showing the relation of the tenses. 

Sentney, Jessie M.:‘‘ Unit Assignment.”’ xvim:2:117-119. A scheme to make pupils 
in a second-term French class master their vocabulary. 

Smith, H. A.: “Outside Reading.” xvur:1:1-20. Primarily a plea for more widely 
prepared, and therefore more enthusiastic French teachers. Suggests a ten 
year moratorium on the study of methods while teachers prepare. 

Vail, C. C. D.: “Modern Language Objectives.” xvm:4:249-259. Discusses merits 
and faults of the Oral and Reading Objectives. 

Williams, R. B.: “Observations On the Use of ‘Horse Sense’ In Language Teach- 
ing.”’ xvit:7:506-511. Common sense is in many ways little better as a cure- 
all than the conclusions of the experts. Each teacher should work his method 

_ (whatever one he uses) with seriousness and a keen sense of his responsibility. 

Young, C. E.:‘‘ Tumult and Shouting.” xvu1:2:73-77. There is no one best method; 

_ Choose the elements of the various methods that will best fit your conditions. 

Young, G. P.: “Bibliography of Modern Language Methodology in America for 

1932.” xvir:8:600-615. 


*MONATSHEFTE FUR DEUTSCHEN UNTERRICHT 


Appelt, E. P. : “Fehlerverhiitung und Fehlerverbesserung.” xxv: 234-240. Avoid- 
_ _ ance of mistakes is desirable, but proper correction of them also has its value. 
Griebsch, Max: ‘‘Zur Methodik des deutschen Sprachunterrichts.” xxv: 104-109. 


* Summaries by E. O. Wooley. 
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Suggests plans for conducting written work. Continues the series of articles 
of Vol. xxiv. 

Heyd, J. W.: ‘‘Reading and the Direct Method.” xxv:40-42. Author objects to 
translation and insists on reading in the original. 

Koischwitz, Otto: “ Preparing a German Workbook.” xxv: 176-179; 196-203; 225- 
228. Presents typical exercises that should be found in a workbook. 

Springer, Otto: “ German‘ Kulturkunde’.” xxv: 168-175. Offers several lists of books 
useful for teaching a knowledge of German civilization. 

Stroebe, Lilian L.: ‘‘Reading Comprehension Tests.” xxv:1-12. Presents several 
passages in German with German questions to be answered in English. 

Wooley, E. O.: Summaries of Monatshefte for 1932. M.L.J. xv11:8:612. 


PEABODY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
Shaw, Adéle V.: ‘‘Suggestions For a Working Library of a Teacher of French.” 
x; v:245-251. Under the headings: dictionaries, books on French civilization, 
books on French literature, the author discusses some of the good and accessible 
publications. At end she gives lists with publishers and prices of books on 
langue, civilisation, histoire, géographie, and littérature. 


ScHOOL REVIEW 
Koos, L. V. and Eddy, Helen M.: “‘Selected References on Secondary-School In- 
struction. Foreign Language.” xi: 2: 143-146. Annotated references on the 
major aspects of instruction in foreign languages. 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 

Dean, Mildred: ‘‘Correction of Enunciation by the Study of Foreign Languages.” 
XXXVII: 951: 359-360. The radio has shown one of our deficiences as a nation— 
faulty enunciation. The study of foreign languages improves the flexibility and 
control of throat, tongue, lips, and facial muscles. 

Sarafian, K. A.: “What is the Matter with the Teaching of Modern Foreign Lan- 
guages ?”” xxxvir: 959: 621-623. Too much grammar taught to beginning 
students instead of stressing reading, understanding appreciation, and enjoy- 
ment of the language and literature. 


THE TEACHERS COLLEGE JOURNAL OF INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 

Coleman, A.:‘‘ French is not Enough.” v: 1: 119-124. “‘ Teachers today must produce 
some evidence that their programs are soundly constructed with relation to 
what their pupils can accomplish, and that the attainment of their pupils be 
measured in comparable terms, so that genuine standards for a school system 
may emerge out of our present inchoate state.” “ French Vocabulary in Graded 
Reading Texts.” v: 1: 128-132. 

Leduc, A.:‘‘ French Clubs—Old Wine in New Bottles.” v: 1: 142-145. Organization 
and administration of French clubs and suggestions for programs. 

Peters, Mary O.:‘‘ The Place of the Training School in the Training of Teachers for 
Extra-Curriculum Activities in French.” v: 1: 124-126. Discusses devices 
offered for developing social techniques and qualities for leadership for the 
student-teacher’s future profession at life. 


Books AND PAMPHLETS 


American Council Alpha French Test: Aural Comprehension. New York. Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1933. 

An Analytical Bibliography of Modern Language Teaching, 1927-1932, by A. Cole- 
man (With the assistance of Agnes Jacques). The University of Chicago Press, 
1932, pp. xiii+296. A full outline of the book appeared in our Bibliography 
for 1933. It was issued later in 1933 under 1933 copyright, by the same press 
and with the same number of pages. 


Broadcasting Foreign Language Lessons, by F. H. Lumley. Bureau of Educational 
Research, Monograph, 1933. 
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Le Radio Parle Francais, by F. H. Lumley. (Omitted from 1932 Bibl.) Educational 
Research Bulletin, x1 (1932), 66-69. 

Handbook for American Students in Italy: New York 1933 Bulletin No. 2, Fourteenth 
Series. Institute of International Education. Discusses in six chapters the 
opportunities for higher education in Italy. 

Hispano-American Literature in the United States: a Bibliography of Translations 
and Criticisms. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1932, 54 pp. 
Language Learning: Summary of a Report to the International Auxiliary Language 
Association in the United States, Incorporated. New York: Teachers College, 

Columbia University, 1933. pp. viii+-60. 

Syllabus in Modern Foreign Languages: Albany, New York, 1933. The University of 
the State of New York, the State Education Department. pp. 132. This syl- 
labus for secondary schools represents the work of two years on the part of the 
general committee representing the whole State of New York. It is divided 
into five parts: I. General introduction on aims, methods and devices. II. 
Detailed outlines of subject matter for the various terms and years of a four- 
year course in each of four languages. III. Vocabulary frequencies for oral work 
and for reading. IV. Idiom frequencies. V. Suggestions for realia (illustrative 
material, books, maps, apparatus) and collateral reading for teachers and 
pupils. 

The ‘‘ Dollars-and-Sense” Value of Spanish: A symposium of opinion of prominent 
men of affairs compiled by Dr. Hymen Alpern, De Witt Clinton High School, 
Mosholu Parkway and Paul Ave., New York City. 10 cents per copy. 

Radio and Education—1933, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, Vol. mr. 

Education on the Air—1933, Columbus: Ohio State University. 

Instruction in Foreign Languages: by Helen M. Eddy, National Survey of Secondary 
Education Monograph No. 24, Washington: Government Printing Office, 1933, 
pp. 61. (paper). 

GRACE P. YOUNG 


Indiana University 
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EDITORIAL STAFF CHANGES 
A STATEMENT BY THE INCOMING MANAGING EDITOR 


Advisory Board.—In taking over editorial direction of the 
Modern Language Journal from the capable hands of Dr. Holz- 
warth, I shall try to maintain the high standards set by him and 
his predecessors during the Journal’s eighteen years of useful serv- 
ice. One way of contributing to that end, it seems to me, is to 
bring into more direct relationship with the active staff the editors 
of previous years. I have therefore done myself the honor to invite 
all former managing editors to serve as an Editorial Advisory 
Board, in order that their judgment and experience may be at 
the service of the incoming staff. These former editors are: 

E. W. Bagster-Collins, Columbia University, 1916-18; Alger- 
non Coleman, University of Chicago, 1918-22; J. P. Wickersham 
Crawford, University of Pennsylvania, 1922-26; Bayard Q. Mor- 
gan, University of Wisconsin, 1926-30; Charles H. Holzwarth, 
West High School, Rochester, N. Y.; 1930-34. Acceptances have 
been received from all. 

Assistant Managing Editors —Professors Van Horne, Wiehr, 
and Woodbridge, who have handled reviews of textbooks in Span- 
ish and Italian, German, and French, respectively, under Dr. 
Holzwarth’s editorship, have agreed to continue their services to 
the Journal, the only change being that Professor Van Horne, 
who has become editor of /talica, will handle only reviews of 
Italian books, while a new assistant managing editor, Professor 
W. A. Beardsley, will be in charge of Spanish textbooks. 

A new post, that of assistant managing editor in charge of a 
department dealing with educational experimentation and re- 
search in the methodology of foreign language teaching, will be 
filled by Professor James B. Tharp of the School of Education, 
Ohio State University. Mrs. Grace P. Young, of Indiana Univer- 
sity, who for a number of years has prepared the useful annual 
bibliography of modern language methodology published in the 
May issue of the Journal, has been appointed acting assistant 
managing editor in charge of bibliography, pending authorization 
of the establishment of this additional assistant managing editor- 


ship by the executive committee of the Federation. 
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The full list of assistant managing editors for 1934-35 is as 
follows: 


John Van Horne, University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. (Italian 
reviews); Josef Wiehr, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. (Ger- 
man reviews); Benjamin M. Woodbridge, Reed College, Port- 
land, Ore. (French reviews); James B. Tharp, School of Education, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, O. (experimentation and re- 
search); Grace P. Young, (acting), Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Ind. (bibliography). 

HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE 

The George Washington University, 

Washington, D.C. 


AVE ATQUE VALE! 


As the Journal’s last page is proof-read and the Editor’s pen 
is inert and dry, before turning over the Journal to the new Manag- 
ing Editor, Dean Henry Grattan Doyle of George Washington 
University, the retiring Editor pauses for a moment to run over 
in his mind’s eye the work of the past four years. As he does so, 
the realization is borne in upon him once again of how much he 
owes to the whole-hearted co-operation of his staff. To these men 
who have worked so helpfully behind the scenes, Dean Doyle as 
Business Manager and Review Editor, with the review editors 
Professor Hagboldt and Professor Tharp for the years 1930-32, 
volumes xv and xvI, and Professors Van Horne, Wiehr, and Wood- 
bridge for 1932-34, volumes xv and xviml, the Editor would ex- 
press his most cordial appreciation, and would, in closing, wish for 
the new staff of the Journal a full measure of success and pleasure 
in their enterprise. 

C.H.H. 











Correspondence 








To the Editor of the Modern Language Journal: 
On page 377 of the March issue, the number after “‘three errors 


in a word” under au-dessus should be (8) instead of (87). 
Wm. R. PRICE 


To the Editor of the Modern Language Journal: 


Mr. Price’s series of articles entitled ‘‘“Shorn Lambs” contained 
a very fine essay on translation. Probably everybody would agree 
that teachers of French in America should be able to translate 
ordinary French into good English. Likewise would all agree that 
for those who intend to teach French more courses in grammar, 
conversation, composition, and translation would be preferable to 
courses, given in English, on individual writers or periods of liter- 
ary history. 

But this would not necessarily be true for the large majority 
of our students who do not intend to teach. For these it is the nat- 
ural thing, even if they have a clear concept of the meaning of 
the words, to translate ‘‘ville”’ by “‘village,’’ ‘‘collége’’ by “‘college,”’ 
“place” by “‘place,”’ “hétel’” by “hotel,” etc. What teacher has 
not had ‘“‘ville”’ translated by ‘‘village” even though the sentence 
might be: “‘La ville de Paris a trois millions d’habitants.”’ Isn’t this 
an indication that translation is quite a different matter from com- 
prehension? Would it not be natural for an American student who 
had learned his French in France not to know off-hand the English 
name for the “‘tilleul,’’ or to translate “‘place”’ by “‘place,’’ particu- 
larly since Webster gives as the first meaning of this word ‘‘a 
street or open square in a city?” But Mr. Price’s implications that 
the poor work done by many of the candidates was due to the 
publication of the Coleman Report quite miss the mark. 

The Coleman report was printed in 1929. The examination of 
which Mr. Price writes was given, apparently to college seniors or 
candidates for the Master’s Degree, in March, 1932. If these 
candidates had three years of French in high school (the average 
was two and a half years) they must have had these not later than 
the years “25 to 28” inclusive, and for many it was probably earlier. 
The Coleman report deals with high school and elementary college 
courses. It can therefore not have influenced the type of work done 
by these candidates in high school. 

Fulminating against Morrison’s law of initial diffuse movements 
will not abrogate it. The phrase Mr. Price quotes from Professor 
O. F. Robert of Smith College, that reading inaccurately 2000 
pages of French can never lead to accuracy in one page of French 
either misrepresents a situation or is contrary to all human and 
animal experience. Reading is a skill, acquired, like all others, by 
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the trial and error process. Success is rewarded by the pleasure of 
a logical succession of ideas; error is punished by the contrary. A 
graded series of readers makes for success, and therefore pleasurable 
experience predominate. Would either Mr. Robert or Mr. Price 
say to the American student who is going to continue his work in 
France: ‘‘Attend just as few lectures as possible, for listening to a 
score of lectures by French professors without complete and ac- 
curate comprehension will never lead to accurate comprehension?” 

The reading method is usually justified by the fact (call it the 
“claim,” if you will) that it gives the greatest surrender value at 
the end of two years of study. The expression “the reading ap- 
proach” is better. We are apt to forget the fact that reading is the 
best preparation for speech. It is well to bear in mind the words of 
Michael West (Learning to Read a Foreign Language, Longmans 
Green & Co., 1926). “‘If it were possible to teach the child to read 
(of course with correct pronunciation) sufficiently fluently to make 
him enjoy reading and read a reasonably large amount before per- 
mitting him to attempt any speech at all, the child would, when 
he came to his speech-lessons, have a sense of the Language and a 
feeling of what is idiomatic which would very greatly diminish his 
liability to error and very greatly accelerate his progress.” 

Louis H. LIMPER 
Kansas State College 
Manhattan, Kansas 


To the Editor of the Modern Language Journal: 
I should be very glad to hear from any one willing to sell ob- 
jective tests in French classics. 
(Miss) Lucite M. TRAHAN 
820 Broad St. 
Lake Charles, Louisiana 


March,20, 1934 
To the Editor of the Modern Language Journal: 


I thank you for the opportunity to reply to Professor Limper’s 
letter in the issue in which his letter appears. 

I do not ascribe (even by implication) the shearing of the lambs 
to the Coleman scissors. I do imply (perhaps not strongly enough) 
that the Coleman report would perpetuate in our colleges and re- 
introduce into our high schools a scheme of instruction which would 
be bad for all students and ruinous for prospective high school 
teachers of modern languages; and for the following reasons: 

(a) Back of any and every good method must be two things: 
(1) On the part of the pupil and teacher, an active striving for per- 
fection rather than a complacent satisfaction with the ‘a peu 
prés’’; and (2) On the part of the teacher, a deep conviction of the 
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role of habit-formation in all good teaching. Good habits are not 
the result of the daily exercise of bad habits. 

(b) Our four-fold activities in language teaching and learning 
make for retention of the material learned (and over-learned). 
The one language activity (reading) will not, I believe, make for 
retention. Its ‘“‘surrender’’ value will soon mean total surrender 
from disuse. Knowledge once ‘‘active’’ will remain long after all 
*“‘passive’”’ knowledge has disappeared. 

Wm. R. PRICE 


To the Editor of the Modern Language Journal: 


May I, through your columns, call the attention of your readers 
to the ninth annual Seminar In Mexico? The sessions of the Semi- 
nar will be held in Cuernavaca and Mexico City from July 10 to 
July 30, 1934. The Seminar continues to be a channel through 
which intelligent public opinion in the United States can be 
brought into contact with Mexican life and culture. This year’s 
program will be an unusually varied and interesting enlargement 
of the scheme used so successfully in past years. 

The Seminar will be built about round-table discussions in such 
fields as arts and crafts, economic and social problems, archaeology, 
music and the dance, inter-American relations, literature, history, 
the Mexican folk, and Indian education. Among the Mexican and 
American leaders who will participate are Rene d’Harnoncourt, 
Diego Rivera, Carlos Chavez, Chester Lloyd Jones, Ramon Be- 
teta, Herbert J. Spinden, Alfonso Caso, Edwin M. Borchard, 
Elizabeth Wallace, Berta Gamboa de Camino, Robert Redfield, 
and others. 

Applications for membership and requests for detailed informa- 
tion should be addressed to: Hubert C. Herring, Executive Direc- 
tor, the Committee on Cultural Relations with Latin America, 
112 East 19th Street, New York. 

HuBertT C. HERRING 























RNotes and News 











MopERN LANGUAGE Notes for April carries an interesting 
article by H. C. Lancaster on “The Beginnings of the French 
Uvular ‘R’.” 

THE ANNUAL MEETING of the New England Modern Language 
Association, Connecticut group, was held on March 24 in the 
Rich Hall Theatre, Wesleyan University, Middletown. The morn- 
ing session was given over to a general discussion of timely topics 
of importance to every teacher of languages. At the afternoon ses- 
sion the following speakers were heard: Professor Jorge A. Buendia, 
of Yale University: ‘‘La Lengua y la cultura hispanica en los Es- 
tados Unidos’’; Professor Thomas M. Campbell of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity: ‘‘The Genesis of Nietzsche’s Birth of the Tragedy”; Doctor 
Héléne Harvitt, editor-in-chief of the French Review: ‘Georges 
Duhamel.”’ Members and guests were entertained at a social gather- 
ing and tea after the meeting at the home of Professor Mann. The 
following officers were elected for 1934-35: 

Chairman, Prof. Albert Mann, Jr., Wesleyan University; 

Vice-chairman, Gertrude B. Girouard, Windham High, Williman- 
tic; 

Secretary, Joseph E. Feeney, Crosby High, Waterbury. 


THE COVETED TITLE of ““CHEVALIER DE LA LEGION D’HONNEUR 
DE FRANCE” has been bestowed on Dr. Russell P. Jameson, head of 
the department of French and Italian at Oberlin College. This 
honor was bestowed upon Prof. Jameson because of his contribu- 
tions to American knowledge of French culture, language and liter- 
ature. 


PROFESSOR STANLEY LEMAN GALPIN of the Department of 
Romance Languages of Trinity College died of heart disease aboard 
the liner President Van Buren at Manila on April first. He had 
arrived on the liner from Hongkong and was en route to Europe 
with his wife. 


PROFESSOR HENRY GRATTAN Doy_e of George Washington has 
been appointed Lecturer in Old French at Johns Hopkins for the 
remainder of the year to take over the seminars in Old French con- 
ducted by Professor Blondheim who died March 19. Dean Doyle is 
no stranger to this work, since he has twice before (1926-27 and 
1931-32) taken over Professor Blondheim’s seminars. 


“THE CRIsIs IN FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEACHING” was Dean 
Doyle’s topic when he addressed the National Conference on the 
Crisis in Education on April 7 at Columbus, Ohio. 
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CULTURE COURSES FOR FOREIGNERS AND ITALIANS IN ITALY, 
1934, is the title of an interesting pamphlet issued gratis by Italian 
Tourist Information Office, 745 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


THE FRANCE-AMERICA COMMITTEE OF STRASBOURG, of which 
General d’Armau de Pouydraguin is chairman, has established 
annual prizes as a special token of sympathy with two American 
institutions especially distinguished for interest in the teaching of 
French in the United States. One prize will go to Oberlin College 
which celebrated the centenary of its founding in 1933, and the 
other to Hunter College. In choosing these two institutions, the 
Committee cites the following: Oberlin was named by the pioneers 
who founded it in memory of a highly esteemed pastor in Ban de la 
Roche, France, Jean Frédéric Oberlin; Hunter College has one of 
the best organized French departments in the United States. 

The prizes, works of an artistic or literary character, will be 
given upon recommendation of the Faculty of Letters of the respec- 
tive colleges, to the student specially distinguished in the study of 
French. 

A limited number of scholarships will be offered for the Junior 
Year Abroad in France and Germany. These scholarships grant 
$300 and are on a competitive basis. Applications, with all creden- 


tials, must be on file before April 10 each year. For blanks, and 
further information, apply to the Institute of International Educa- 
tion, 2 West 45th Street, New York City. 


THE GERMAN ACADEMIC EXCHANGE SERVICE announces that 
the ‘“‘numerus clausus” in the German universities, which was 
adopted to relieve overcrowding, does not apply to foreigners. 


THE Cari Scuurz AssociaTION, which has for eight years been 
furthering the exchange of American and German students, will 
dedicate the house at No. 7 Viktoria Strasse, Berlin, to Carl Schurz 
on May 14, the twenty-eighth anniversary of his death. It will also 
establish a small museum there, containing articles of joint Ameri- 
can and German interest. 


AccorDING TO LE Temps OF FEBRUARY 9, Le terme de grammaire 
“‘véfléchi,”’ qui désignait certains verbes et certains pronoms, est sup- 
primé.”’ 

THE MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGE SECTION of the National 
Education Association meeting will be held on July 3 in Wash- 
ington, sponsored by the National Federation of Modern Language 
Teachers and under the auspices of the Association of Modern 
Language Teachers of the Middle States and Maryland. Pro- 
fessor Merle I. Protzman of The George Washington University 
is chairman of the committee in charge. 
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ARMANDO PALACIO VALDEs. José. Edited with Introduction, Notes, 
Exercises, and Vocabulary by Joseph W. Barlow. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1932. 163 +xxi pp. 


The outstanding quality of this text is honesty. The student is 
not inveigled into thinking that the story was written in such sim- 
ple Spanish as to be colorless and passionless. All the Spanish is 
given somewhere in the book, though the normal text is limited to 
the 163 pages mentioned above, while the omissions are collected 
in a section after the normal text. I disagree with Michael S. Don- 
lan who comments briefly on this book in Hispania, May, 1932: 
‘“‘.,. the omitted passages are given in an appendix. These are 
long descriptive passages of little interest.’’ On the contrary, these 
omitted passages are of considerable interest; sometimes they are 
side dramas of much liveliness. They are merely omitted because 
for class purposes it is not convenient to have a full-length novel, 
and these passages can be omitted without destroying the unity 
of the story. Evidently the editor agrees with my position in this 
matter, since he goes to the extent of translating into English one 
such passage of nearly two pages in order to be sure that the stu- 
dent will grasp its meaning quite clearly. 

The Introduction of this edition of José is better than average. 
There is a good account of the childhood of Palacio Valdés in 
Asturias, well connected with the setting of José. Proper emphasis 
is laid on sincerity and character drawing as the best features of 
the author’s technique. The student is referred to Fitzmaurice- 
Kelly, and Merimée and Morley for further criticism; a restricted 
but chosen bibliography would have been helpful here. Little ef- 
fort is made to estimate the works of Palacio Valdés other than 
José and Sinfonta pastoral. There is some missionary work to be 
done here, since criticism of Palacio Valdés is still rudimentary. 
Notes are intelligently presented, with free translations as well as 
literal ones where these are needed. Occasionally further explana- 
tion would be welcome, as in perdonaba ..., p. 13, and occasionally 
translation is unnecessary, as in para verte ..., p. 72. The illustra- 
tions are excellent. 

WILFRED A. BEARDSLEY 
Goucher College 


ARMANDO Patacio VALDEs. Sinfonta pastoral. Edited with Notes, 
Ejercicios and Vocabulario, by Joseph W. Barlow. New York: 
American Book Company, 1933. xx+448 pp. (251 pp. text, 
34 pp. excisions). 

Professor Barlow has followed in this edition the editing tech- 
nique so effectively used in his José. A new novel of Palacio Valdés 
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is offered to students in a supremely honest edition. Excisions from 
the text are added in a section of about 30 pages following the 
abridged text. 

Both José and the Sinfonta will prove popular texts; in both 
cases the story element is excellent. Local color is strong in both; 
it is particularly attractive in the Sinfonfa in such scenes as that 
between Leoncio and Pacho. 

The Introduction is very capably done. Attention is called to 
the tenuous connection between the novel and the Sixth Symphony 
of Beethoven. There is an interesting discussion by Palacio Valdés 
of the pastoral versus the realistic, or even the naturalistic, ele- 
ments of country life. Of course Palacio Valdés is eloquent in praise 
of the pastoral virtues, though he admits that countrymen are not 
always perfect. 

The Introduction makes no attempt at detailed criticism of 
most of the other novels of Palacio Valdés, nor does it give a selec- 
tive bibliography. This was pointed out also for José. It may be 
answered that this apparatus is not required in a school edition. 

The ejercicios are made up for the Sinfonfa as they were for 
José: there is ample material for questions, idiom drill, conversa- 
tion and composition, written and oral. Idioms are marked with 
one or two stars to indicate frequency according to the Keniston 
list. The vocabulary is complete except for pronouns and place 
names. Generally one verb form is entered for irregular verbs in 
addition to the infinitive. This vocabulary is generally in idiomatic 
and contemporary English, though occasionally an antiquated or 
unusual English word occurs: jackanapes, coxcomb for mequetrefe, 
lass for ragaza. There is no indication of gender in Madrilenian for 
madrilena. I believe that to bowl would be better than ¢o play at 
ninepins (jugar a los bolos). On the other hand, Blackie for Moruca, 
bright eyes for lucero are especially happy. 

The triumph of these editions of José and the Sinfonta is that all 
the virtues of Palacio Valdés are kept and that no student above 
the level of 1aoron should fail to understand them. 


WILFRED A. BEARDSLEY 
Goucher College 


T. M. KNEASE: An Italian Word List From Literary Sources. 

Toronto: The University of Toronto Press, 1933. 70 pp. 

This work has already been noted in Coleman’s Analytical 
Bibliography of Modern Language Studies, 1927 to 1932, where it 
appears as an unpublished doctor’s dissertation. Coleman calls it 
a valuable piece of work and a huge enterprise for one person to 
carry out alone. 

The author attempts to establish a list of 2000 words of high 
frequency, based on a word-count of four hundred thousand run- 
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ning words taken from forty sources. The sources represent forty 
authors included in “‘A Five-Foot Shelf of Modern Italian Litera- 
ture,” published in Jtalica, August, 1925. The list of sources in- 
cludes all sorts of fiction, essays, poetry, history, and criticism, 
but no works with the highly specialized vocabularies of science, 
war, or religion. The words are listed first in the order of range, to- 
gether with their frequency. The words are then relisted in alpha- 
betical order for convenience of reference. No English equivalents 
are given. 

Critics will not be wanting who will denounce the list, because 
it does not specifically include “‘conversational”’ or environmental 
words. Such criticism will be out of place as is evident if one takes 
the trouble to read the full title. There is still opportunity for some 
one to compile a vocabulary of words used in the spoken language. 
Yet from this literary vocabulary one may collect a large number 
of words of the daily or environmental type. From a random 
sampling we find: casa, cosa, piede, voce, capo, lettera, spalla, fronte, 
porta, oggi, nero, citta, dolce, ricco, sonno, lira, collo, cavallo, dite, 
figura, labbro,; all within the first 500. 

Certain words of known or obviously high frequency are 
omitted. These are listed by the author. They include articles, 
prepositions, combinations of prepositions and articles, personal 
pronouns, numerals, etc. The following fairly common words not 
accounted for by the author in the list of items omitted are not 
in the main list: gui, qua, ne, tra, sortto, don, addio. All these are 
found in the Thompson list cited by the author, a list of only 500 
words based on a running word-count of 100,000. The reviewer 
questions the necessity for counting the occurrence of forms of 
essere and avere. The high frequency of these forms could safely 
have been taken for granted. This is evident from the drop in fre- 
quency of 9600 for essere, 4876 for avere, 2540 for fare, the third item 
on the list. 

The author fully describes the method of compilation, and the 
sampling method, and the arrangement on the basis of range, and 
requires no defense. 

In the bibliography, item no. 3 should read B. Q. Morgan 
not B.I. The note on page 7 should read: University of Chicago 
French Series, Eddy course; University of Chicago Spanish series, 
Castillo and Sparkman course; University of Chicago German 
series, Hagboldt and Kaufmann course. 

CHARLES E. YOUNG 
University of Wisconsin, 
Extension Division, Milwaukee 
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NEWTON S. BEMENT. Manuel élémentaire. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1933. 382 pp. 


This is the basic grammar of a new series of French books that 
Harpers are issuing under the able editorship of Professor Hoffherr 
of Columbia University. Like the others in the series, this book is 
vital, spontaneous, and original. 

Differences from ordinary elementary grammars: (a) Lessons 
1 to 5 give excellent explanations and exercises in French sounds, 
instead of relegating them to an introduction. (b) Each lesson be- 
gins with a practical reading text which presents some desirable 
unit of information. The material is far from childish. (c) Numer- 
ous questions force student to observe and conclude for himself, 
in which desirable practice he is further guided by an elaborate 
series of observations. Familiar bold-face paradigms and tables are 
missing, also model sentences, thus making the reading the true 
basis of grammatical acquisition. (d) The exercises, of the now 
familiar new type, always include dictée and reduce translation 
from English to French to a convenient minimum. (e) The familiar 
lesson vocabularies are missing, but have been printed at the back 
of the book, complete for each lesson, with phonetic transcription. 
(f{) The usual practice of postponing certain embarrassing difficul- 
ties like the future of appeler is not followed. The grave accent verbs 
are here adequately tackled in Lesson 9. (g) Quite early, by Lesson 
10, the reading at the beginning of each lesson is a full page in 
length, with subsequent observations correspondingly longer, 3 or 
4 pages. (h) The passé défini reenters formally into the language 
for it is here treated in Lesson 12, and without apology. 

Conclusion: Many striking details could be further noted. The 
author claims that he has used 1454 words, of which about half are 
analogous to English words. He bravely admits that only 974 can 
be found among the first 2000 in “‘la liste la plus connue,”’ pre- 
sumably that of Van der Beke. This alone should recommend the 
book, as the additional 500 words are mainly those practical con- 
versational words that the famous list admittedly could not 
contain. It should also be noted that the author plans to have his 
33 lessons and reviews treated in 60 hours, for college classes, and 
120 for high school pupils. It is evident that the book is well ar- 
ranged to help attain this result. For the high school class, how- 
ever, the pace would prove too strenuous, in my opinion. For the 
college class, because this grammar gives a complete treatment of 
all elements set into the space of a semester (four hours per week), 
and because the reading and arrangement are adult and sensible 
and the method consistently inductive, this critic would state his 
simple conviction that we have here a truly remarkable and prac- 
tical grammar, something we have long awaited. 

Harry Kurz 


Knox College 
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NEW FRENCH TEXTS 


Some Classic—Some Fresh and Different 


Allen and Monpeurt’s En Route ................0000000- $ .80 
Balzac’s Le Curé de Tours (Schwarz) ...............2.... 96 
Daudet’s La Belle-Nivernaise et Autres Contes (Allée) ...... 88 
Daudet’s Tartarin de Tarascon (Violet-Sundeen) .......... 88 
Dodge, Mendel, and Caro-Delvaille’s La France Vivante .... 1.00 
Dumas’ Les Trois Mousquetaires (Lindquist) ............ .96 
Dumas’ Le Comte de Monte-Cristo (Hayes) ............. 80 
Erckmann-Chatrian’s Madame Thérése (Méras) ............ 88 
Hugo’s Hermami (Bewumer) .......... 0 ccc cccsscccccenee 1.16 
Loftus’ Reflets Etranges (Loftus) ...................005. 80 
Malot’s Sans Famille (Storer) ...............00200 00 00> 84 
Manley-Brochery’s Oncle Henri chez les Francais .......... 80 
Moliére’s L’Avare (Lebert and Schwarz) ...............-. 80 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta San Francisco 














SEGUNDOS PASOS EN ESPANOL 


By L. A. Witkins, Director of Modern Languages in the 
New York City Schools 


Designed to follow Primeros Pasos en Espafiol by the same author, 
forming a perfectly co-ordinated course in Spanish. Grammar material 
of the first book is thoroughly reviewed and the new work so con- 
nected with the old that no time and effort are wasted. The reading 
texts are concerned almost entirely with Spanish America, the people, 
customs, etc., as Primeros Pasos en Espanol dealt with Spain. Ex- 
cellent maps of South America and Mexico form end papers for the 
book. Price $1.56 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
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NEW! 


CHURCHMAN 
* 
ATWOOD 
a” 
RACINE 


A FIRST 
BOOK IN 
FRENCH 


A Modern Approach 


A welcome advance in modern language 
teaching comes in this new first-year 
French, which allows for both phonetic 
and non-phonetic types of instruction. 
The method is semi-inductive. Well- 
graded lessons; thorough, abundant drill 
and exercises. Complete reference gram- 
mar included. Illustrated. 


Ready for Fall use 


The authors: Philip H. Churchman, Professor 
of French at Clark University; Leland L. At- 
wood, Professor of French, Worcester (Mass.) 
Polytechnic Inst.; and Arthur R. Racine, Head, 
Department of French, Somerville (Mass.) High 
School. 
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Textbooks For 
Fall 
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AND 
REMEMBER ... 


COVELLO AND 
GIACOBBE 


ITALIAN 
BOOKS 


First Book in 
Italian 


* 





First Reader in 
Italian 


Used wherever Italian is 
taught, and regarded as 
foremost in their field by 
teachers of this modern 
language. Both are simple, 
well-graded, interesting, and 
beautifully illustrated. 


First Book 
(Part 1 bound sepa- 
ratel 

First 


MACMILLAN 


New York Boston Chicago 
Dallas Atlanta San Francisco 
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Consult our Educational 
Service Department for 
information on Study at 


ALL EUROPEAN 
UNIVERSITIES 


A complete service at your disposal 
free of charge. Arrangements made 
for your admission to the Univer- 
sity of your choice before you leave 
the United States. @ Programs and 
full information on courses leading 
to an Academic Degree in Theol- 
ogy, Medicine, Philology, Mathe- 
matics, Biology, Music, Law, Tech- 
nology and other subjects. @ Al- 
so Junior Year courses, Vacation 
courses, Finishing Schools, Post- 
Graduate courses and Physical 
Education. Write for free book- 
lets—‘Guide Book on Study in 
Europe” ‘Summer Courses Abroad 
1934,” 


TWO 
GREAT 
FLEETS 


A complete transatlantic service, 
with a passage for every purse. 
Every class of travel: First, Second, 
Cabin, Tourist and Third to Eng- 
land, Ireland, France, Germany. 


Transatlantic Limited 


BREMEN - EUROPA 


Fastest to England, France, 
Germany 


Deluxe Express 
COLUMBUS 


“The Famous Four’ 


NEW YORK HAMBURG 
DEUTSCHLAND 
ALBERT BALLIN 


Cabin Liners 


ST. LOUIS MILWAUKEE 
BERLIN STUTTGART 
STEUBEN DRESDEN 


Educational Service Department 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 


57 Broadway, New York City, or your local agent 
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Oxford Rapid-Reading 


French Texts—ruirp SERIES 











VIENT DE PARAITRE 











These attractive and inexpensive texts mark a new departure in 
modern language teaching. The first two series have been en- 
thusiastically received by teachers, who report that these exciting 
stories stimulate instantly the pupil's desire to read on. Each series 
consists of four volumes; a total of twelve are now available. 


Write for prospectus giving complete details. Price 40c per volume. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS—NEW YORK 














Norte: Teachers are invited to examine these books with a view to adop- 
tion. When writing, please use school stationery. 


A FRENCH GRAMMAR 


by E. M. Lebert, Ph.D., New York University 
and R. B. Michell, Ph.D., University of Wisconsin 
For first-year classes. Publication date, June 25, $1.90 


A SHORT GERMAN GRAMMAR for Beginners 


by Paul H. Curts, Ph.D., Wesleyan University 
For first-year classes. 270 pp., 5Y4 x 8, $1.50 


CREATIVE GERMAN 
by A. J. F. Zieglschmid, Ph.D., Northwestern University, E. M. 
Ackermann, Waller High School, Chicago, and M. Schreiner- 
Zieglschmid, Roosevelt Senior High School, Chicago 
For first-year classes. 460 pp., 5Yy x 8, $1.87. 


Published by 


Prentice-Hall, inc. 
20 Fifth Avenue, New York, I YJ. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL IN 


FRANCE 
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. - «e Combines a Pleasant Vacation 
with Advancement in Your Profession 


For INSTANCE ... you take a French 
Line ship from New York, and land in 
Plymouth, in the very harbor from 
which the Pilgrim Fathers set sail. See 
Devonshire, the Shakespeare country 
by bus, on your way to historic London 

. and then ... France! Rouen and 
Normandy, Amiens, Chartres, Blois 
and the chateaux of the Loire. Paris, 
a living pageant of art and culture. 

Before returning you can attend 
courses in one of the summer schools 
conducted by French universities, at 
seaside or mountain resorts. Tuition 
and living expenses at summer sessions 
are as low as $75 a month, at current 
exchange, and if your time is limited, 
you can stay as little as two weeks. 


French Line there and back, of 
course, because it means two weeks 
more of France. English-speaking ser- 
vice, famous food and wines ... and 
the security of Breton seamanship. All 
the luxury of France-Afloat . . . and it 
costs no more! 

Let your travel agent plan an inex- 
pensive trip to France. His services 
cost you nothing. And let us mail you 
the new French Line booklet, “Sum- 
mer Courses in France.”. . . French 
Line, Educational Dept., Maison Fran- 
caise, Rockefeller Centre, New York; 
or 19 State Street, New York City. 


French Line 


PARIS (Enlarged, Redecorated Tourist Accommodations), May 19, June 9 and 
30, July 21 * ILE DE FRANCE, May 26, June 16, July 7 and 28 * LAFAYETTE. 


May 16, June 13, July 3 * 


CHAMPLAIN, May 12, June 2 and 23, July 15 
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FRENCH 
PROGRESS TESTS 


to accompany French Book One of the Language, Literature, and 
Life Series 

By INA B. SMITH and FLORENCE M. BAKER 

A series of twelve brief objective tests in convenient booklet form, designed 
to cover every phase of the material in French Book One and to show 
individual progress at frequent intervals throughout the year. Each test is 
made up of several parts, each one of which stresses one phase of achieve- 
ment—pronunciation, grammar, idioms, vocabulary, comprehension, and 
cultural material. 64 pages, 28¢ list. 


Write for Folder Number 1400 showing sample pages from the tests. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN & COMPANY 


623 South Wabash Avenue Chicago 























SUPPLEMENT AND DRAMATIZE 


Your Modern Language Teaching 
with books and phonograph records from the 


DRAMATIC MODERN LANGUAGE SERIES 


General Editor, Professor J. J. Findlay 
University of Manchester, England 





GERMAN 
Findlay-Gregg German Language Records. Set of six 12-inch records ...... $12.00 
Deutsche qugeed. Transcript of the Findlay-Gregg German Records ...... 75 
Lieder und Gedichte (Dixon and Gee). Songs and poems representative of 
SE GIN 5 6566.0 00-5-4:50655-68605050006004650640600 000000008000 .48 
FRENCH 
Findlay-Gregg French Language Records. Set of six 12-inch records .... 12.00 
Nos Amis Francais. Transcript of Findlay-Gregg French Records ...... 75 
Lecons Vivantes (Dobbs). A reader for use with Nos Amis Francais .... 1.00 
—— Fogg aux Indes (Hopper). From the series of “Easy Fluent ~ 
I 6 F646 504.0-465066006455.5-66004604664606 SOC RORECEHES SSAC E40 d 


A First French Course for Seniors (Kynaston-Snell). Thirty-five lessons 
dealing with business, industry, and the usual occupations of life such as 
the cinema, the theatre, sports, cafe life, and so on. Each lesson provides 
reading matter, a minimum grammar resume, and copious exercises.. 1.00 
All prices subject to discount. Phonograph records 
will be sent on five-day approval. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York Chicago San Francisco Boston Toronto 
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THE CENTURY MODERN LANGUAGE SERIES 


KENNETH MCKENZIE, PH.D., General Editor 








Maurois’ Ni Ange, Ni Béte 


Edited by Joseph G. Green, Head of the Department of Modern Foreign 
Languages, South Boston High School. A textbook edition of a historical 
novel by the famous author of Ariel, Byron, and Disraeli, which, in trans- 
lations, were “‘best-sellers” in the United States. It is important as Maurois’ 
first experiment with novelized biography. It deals with the revolution that 
brought into power Louis Napoleon. 12 mo, 104+53 pages. 


Gobineau’s Le Prisonnier Chanceux 


Edited by Henry Ward Church, Ph.D., Professor of Romance Languages 
and Literature at Allegheny College. A well-constructed historical novel 
dealing with the period of the religious wars in France, written in the best 
romantic tradition. It is the work of an author who failed to gain recognition 
until after his life-time. It is of special value in the class-room because of 
its rich historical background, which on the whole presents a faithful picture 
of France in the middle of the sixteenth century. 12mo, 150+63 pages. 


Duhamel’s Confession De Minuit 


Edited by Suzanne Revellin Cros, Agrégée de l'Université, of Northwestern 
University, and Ethel Preston, Ph.D., of the Roycemore School, Evanston, 
IIL This book makes available for American class-room use a characteristic 
work of one of the most important and widely read authors in France today. 
It introduces Duhamel’s most interesting character, Salavin, in a novel 
noted for the beauty and vividness of its prose. 12mo, 140-+51 pages. 


Daudet’s L’Arlésienne 


Edited by Simone de la Souchére Deléry and Gladys Anne Renshaw, both 
of Newcomb College, Tulane University. One of the earliest realistic plays 
dealing with country life in France. It is of importance in the history of 
nineteenth century French drama because it marks the dividing line between 
the romantic dramas of Dumas and Augier and the modern school, and an- 
ticipates by two decades the subconscious element found in the plays of 
Maeterlinck. 12mo, 95-+26 pages. Illustrated. 








D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 


35 West 32nd St. 2126 Prairie Avenue 
New York Chicago 
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THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
TEACHER’S HANDBOOK 


By THOMAS EDWARD OLIVER 


Professor of Romance Languages, University of Illinois 


@ A unique reference book of interest to teachers, prospective teachers, 


school and college libraries, and general libraries. 


@ Brings together in one volume every conceivable item of information 
that might be of service to teachers of French, German, Italian, Portuguese, 


Spanish, and the Scandinavian languages. 


@ Gives references to every important article in all American, and in most 
European, periodicals that deal either specifically or occasionally with the 


problems of language teaching. 


@ Contains bibliographies of Art, Literary History, Political History, Dic- 
tionaries and Encyclopedias, Anthologies, Civilization, Collections, Illus- 
trated and Informational Books, Informational Readers, Plays, Realia, 
Translations, Travel Books, Touring, Vocabulary Studies, etc., etc. 


@ An outgrowth of the author’s successful pamphlet, Suggestions and 
References for Modern Language Teachers, issued in 1917 and for many 


years the ‘‘best seller’ of the publications of the University of Illinois. 


@ Inclusive—accurate—conveniently arranged for facility of reference— 
all languages equally favored—non-controversial—but referring to contro- 


versial discussions—designed first and foremost for the teacher. 


IN PRESS 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
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